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honest man'b the nohle^t work of God. 




In this state of insensibility Amelia was 
hurried away, the unsuspecting and inse^* 
sible vu tim of the mertjless Evander They 
drove with all the speed thejiarkness would 
permit, and long ere the morning blushed 
in the orient, they alighted at an inn in 

one of the adjacent towns, kept by one of 
voi. II B that 


B 
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«r 

that pliant class of people who can see no 
criminality m any action, provided it adds 
to the heaviness of their puroe. ^ 

t 

Ev^nder had observed Robert depositing 
his letter in the porning, and immediately 
examined it,^ Being thus apprized of;their 
plan, he forged a reply in Amelia’s name, 
requesting him to aj^ear at twelve/instead 
of eleven at rfiight, and then employed a 
trusty servant to repair to the place of ren¬ 
dezvous, and carry her whither he should 
direct him. 

When Amelia revived, she was on a sofa, 
ip a strange place, with strange attendants* 
about her. She considered it all as a dream, 
till Evander entered, and convinced her 
that it was reality. She started from the 
sofa in the frenzy of desperation, and was 
quitting the room. Evander seized, and 

forcibly detained her. 

' Let* 
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•''Let me go, traitor/* said Amdiii, al¬ 
most frantic. Robert, Robert—oh^ where 

are,you !—where have )ou conducted me !** 
" You needn’t fling out no hints about 
this house, maam,” said a little fat old 
woman, who, by her important demeanour, 
appeared to be the mistress, 'of the liouse ; 
“ wc;are homurahli\ folks heie^ as this gen¬ 
tleman, your hiisblind, knows, for 'he*s 
been here man}s a fitnes.” 

Oh, he is not my husband •*’ exclaimed 

Amlelia ; “ he is not—he ne\er will be!’’, 

Evander interrupted her, and swore she 

was his wife. , 

" It’s a pity,” resumed the landlady, 

“ that husbands ana’wi\es can’t agree no 
beltei ; but then when Ihcy quarrel, lliey 
alwajs make it up again, for a man and his 
wife are one, as a body may say.” 

B 2 
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Are you a woman ?” said Amelia, 
" and will you suffer one of your own sex 
to be thus insulted, thus forcibly detaiwed, 
in you^ house ? ” 

** Why, I don’t see as how, as if he’^ 
your husband, but that he’s a right to do 
as he's a min(^ to ; howzever, I don’t want 
to have no viclence used in my house ” 

“ For God’s sake,’* exclaimed Amelia, 
command the traito^ to desist; he is not. 
he never shall be my husband.” 

9 

t. The old woman precipitately left* the 
roorfi, and Ebbert began to treat Amelia 
w’ith brutality. She shrieked for assistance, 
and an honest son of Neptune rushed into 

the room, exclaiming—“ Avast hauling, 
shipmate—avast hauling, or I’ll batter your 
hulk for ye, you fire-ship 

** Who Ijie devil are you ?” exclaimed 

Ebbert, 
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Ebb^rt, furiously, quitting his hold of Ame¬ 
lia, and striding^ip to him with iiei;ceness, 
" who the devil are you ?” 

“ I am honest Tom TarpaitHn, one 'of 
Neptune’s jolly blades, as clc\er a lad as 
ever stept between stem and stern. But 
who are you. Sir, and what Vla^e vou to do 
^^ith that l.'dy brandishing a slafelv ilub, 

that made the astonished Ebbert retreat 

( 

back several paces. 

I am a gentleman,” replied he; ^^and 

" A gentleman !” interrupted the h«nest 
tar—“ a gentleman ! Was you ever at 
Bombay ?” 

'' No, you numslmll,” replied Ebbert, 
furiou'-ly. 

" Madras neither —rolling down, past 
St. Helena, home\^ ard-bound, my boy— 
there’s for ye.” 

B 3 
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This is insiifTcrahle^'' said Ebbert, 
be thus insolently insulted. Smah. quit 
th^! room instantl\ '* 

'* Batter mv hulL i( I do ' What' see 

•t 

such a hne-rigged vessel boarded by such a 
man of war as } ou/ and not give the enemy 
chase* 


" Do you know whom^you are insulting?" 
Do you know I am a gentleman^ unused 
to bear the insttlts of—^—” 


" Blast me, my honey," with a shrug, 
** do you know who I are ?—honest T^om 
Tari^nulin, just arrived from a voyage 
vound north-west, in the good ship Driver, 
Captain Fearnought, and now sturbig hon.e 


in the-country, to li^ the gi'and reef with 
Peggy, to sail «l)C voyage in the ship 
Mat imony, and then ' oiit again to sea, 
Sir.’ That’s Tom Tarpaulm^s plan, ship¬ 
mate 
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> 19e then plac^ himself immediately be¬ 
fore Amelia^ whb sat silently looking up 
lo Heaven^ the picture of Resignation and 
Hope. 

“ Now, shipmate, sheer oflfi” cofitinucd 
the friendly sailor; “ keep well lo the lee¬ 
ward, or I'll hy ^our vessel on hei» beam- 
ends, and tear your rigging, fore and aft, 
like a hnrry-cane. Keep off, or I’ll send 
you to old Davy, lyith a salt eel for your 
supper.’^ 

Ebbert in vain attempted, to approach 
Amelia. Honest Tarpaulin kept wavi^liis 
friendly club fore and aft, exclaiming— 
V Some Peggy or Jenny, I dares to say, 
that you’ve been stealing away from her 
sweetheart; but, by aHjhe powers of the 
sea, you shan't have her—so 'bout ship 
and sheer ofC or douse your colours, you 
fresh-water lobster. What Would honest 

M 4 Tom 
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Tom Tarpaulin say, if a brother tar wouldn't 
defend his Peggy from thV broadside of a 
land lubber **—^ Do as you would be done 
says our Chaplain one day : may I be 
soused^in fresh water if I forget it Be¬ 
sides, shipmate, its in that great book 
there, ihc History of the^Voyage of Time 
in the great Ocean, Eternity, our Chajjlain 
said so.” 

Ebbert findiifg rcsislonce would be vain, 
with a look of diabolical fury in his coun¬ 
tenance, quitted the room. 

lirpaulin turned round to Amelia.— 
" Now, my sweet duck,” said he, “ you 
see the enemy are shepred off; shall we 
give him chase, or bout ship and steer 
home ?” 

Amelia, after several efforts, at length 
• made the friendly sailor comprehend her 
story. 


Here 
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tiere was a sad dilemma ,* to leave her^ 
was to expose ^er to new insults; to stay 
and guard her^ would be benefltial to nei¬ 
ther ; to conduct her home, wOUld^e steer¬ 
ing directly from the port where he was 
to obtain the grand reef with his Peggy. 

* Amelia, too, Spared to rettirn flie home 
she^ had so unwrijily left; she knew not 
whcihcr it would a/Tord her an asylum 
from the persecutions of li\ ander. 

“ I’ll tell jou how it is, shipmate,” re- 

•i 

sumed Tarpaulin. Just fiser \onder is 

m 

Pi'gpy's —there you’ll find awarm*e«bln, 

and a clean bunk ; and there I’ll moor yotf 
‘safe, while I ’bout ship, and steer to your 
father’s.’" 

Amelia was deeply ^♦enetrated with gra¬ 
titude for the friendly ofler. She drew her 
purse from her pocket, and was about t# 
ofier a reward for his kindness. 

B 5 ** Don’t 


4 
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" Don’t open the locker/' resumed ^e; 
** Tom Tarpaulin has done no more than 
h/ery son of Neptune should. He don’t 
want ai\y of your shiners—he’s a purse of 
■'em as long and as heavy : but if it was as 
long as a cable, every shiner should go, 
before 'he’d sCffTcr such a beautiful prize 
to be carried off by that dirty land lubber, 
who was never out of sight of land in his 
life. But what say, shipmate—will) ou go 
to Peggy’s? You'll find a tight \cssel, 
good sea-room, and a })lenty of roast beef 


in’flft locker.” 

»■ Evandcr, who had listened to their con¬ 
versation, now stepped in, and attempted 
to interfere. 

Miss Stanhopfl^,” said he, ” will you 
sufiTcr yourself to be carried off by that in- 
•solent sailor ? Y'oii know not who he is, 
or whither he will carry you.” 


" Any 
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'' Any where,” replied Amelia, ik pre^ 

ferable to your company/* 

But, by Hea\en, this insolent puppy 
shall not caify you ofl’” 

" But, by every point of the compass,” 
replied Tarpaulin, " I will, if she’ll go, 
I^eggy’s folks arf honest folks; anS Peggy 
is as pretty a shi^) as ever was launched, 
rigged complete from stem to stern.”^ 

The voluble landlady too, observing that 
the sailor was likely to gain the victory, 
immediately veered round, like some very 
well-meaning patriots, and joined’^TIfie 
strongest party. s 

• ** 1 wonder,” said she, " Mr., how you 
came to deceive rtie*so ! You told me the 
lady was your wife, or^oii shouldn’t have 
brung her here to bring disgrace on my 
house. You’ll ruin my repitation for ever,* 

t 

if I let such dishonourable fellows as you 

1 ) 6 come 
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come here, and bring young ladies that 
run awa> from their homeb.” 

i •' 

E^andcl• finding himself alone, without 
an ally,^was <*Lligcd at length to rcfrc'it, and 
leave Amelia in the quiet possession of 
honest Tom Tarpaulin. 

It was now^ morning. , The ri/mg sun 
shone on Amelia, a vanderer, an exile, 
going she knew not whither. Her friendly 
proter tbr soon procured a chaii^e, and Ame¬ 
lia, conceiving that she had nothing to lose, 
accepted his 'generous offer. As she step- 

t 

pwUinto the chaise, she could discern, at 


a distance, the hills and woodlands of her 

r 

native village. 


Some oatural tears she t?ropM, but \vip*d them soon. 
The world all bdb)^ her, where to cboo&e 
lUr place ot rest, and Providence her 


* TAlKAHUn aOST. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


L«t not am'hitton mock tbetr pacful toit» 

Thcir I'omclv joys ind d^stinv ob'.curc , 

Not grandeur hiar, with a di«dnmful 
7 he short and^inple annal of t|}r poor. 

0>AY. 


A FEW hours’ ride brought the travellers 
*to the cottage oF Peggy’s father. Amelia 

had now reason to*rejoi<'e that she had ac¬ 
cepted the generous ^^jtation. The cot¬ 
tage was plain, but commodious, and every 
where perfectly clean. Industry and comr 
petence was marked on every object, 

neatness 
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neatness and order were every where* ap- 
parent. Tarpaulin was received with trans¬ 
port-—the tear of genuine sensibility trem¬ 
bled in the eye of his Pcofgy; and when 
the ingenuous sailor had^ in his own man¬ 
ner, made them acqiiaintcd with the story 
of Aintlia, tlic cottagers ^welcomed her*in 
the style of real hospitajify. 

Pegg\’s father was an honest, well- 
meaning, industrious labourer, endowed 
with a competent share of solid understand¬ 
ing, with but a small proportion of the 
pilifcb of learning, lie was like an unpo¬ 
lished marble, containing all the inherent 
qualities, while the chissel of the sculptof 
and the artist have n^er been employed 
to bring into viow its hidden veins and 
rich variety of tints. 

• was the eldest of six promising 

children, whose mother had died at the 

birth 
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birtH of ^he youngest. Sbe was about 
eighteen, tall ani genteelly built; her fea¬ 
tures w’ere regular and beautiful; in her 
countenance was an expression oj^ inge¬ 
nuousness, and her eyes beamed benevo¬ 
lence. 

The neatness ajid order, nfit only of the 
house, but every article of fiu’niture ; the 
decent and mannerly deportment of her 
youngpr brothers and sisters, were the best 
encomiums of her industry. Such was the 

fanvily of Wilson. Peace, hannbny, and con¬ 
tentment, were their constant companLo^niT 

and happy in themsehes, they beheld their 
iftore wealthy neighbours rolling by in 
their carriages, withbut even a sigh of dis¬ 
content. 

In this happy family Amelia was re¬ 
ceived with native horpilality, and cvery^ 
delicate attention was bestowed to cheer 

her 
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her drooping spirits and i^vive her health, 
for the fatigue and confusion of the night 
were more than her fVlicate frame could 
suppprt. She had now an opportunity to 
behold, in Tarpaulin and his Peggy, an 
attachment as pure and tender as that 
which' she once imaginejJ to exiat between 
Conrade and herself, i 

The day was spent in congralulations 
and rejoicings-; the return of their long- 
expected Tarpaulin difl'uEcd universal glad¬ 
ness, With true sailor-like generosity, his 
‘4»5!ngpurse was /lung into Peggy’s lap; and 

his treasure of ribbands and foreign finery 

4 

was more than the little cottagers had e\er 
thought of possessing, 

Amelia almos-i regretted that she had 

ever cultivated the faculties of the mind, 

» 

since, without knowledge, she found that 

# 

people could be happy, and the refine¬ 


ments 
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nicrfts of her diducation had scr\ed only 
to barb the arrows of affliction. 

The ensuing morning was fixed on for 
Tarpaulin’s journey to her father’s, and 
Amelia wrote to her parents a faitiiful ac¬ 
count of her extraordinary adventure, with- 
owt mentioning where she w», fur«he was 
determined never ^o return to be the wife 
ol Evander. Evening arrived, and she re¬ 
tired early, but slec^ was a»stranger whose 
acquaintance she courted in vain. When 

she reflected on the former kindness of her 
parents, and the anxiety they must^ 
this, have suffered on her account, her 
h/sart yearned to embrac e them ; and deeply 
did she regret her rarfi elopement. 

Soon as the morning^iwncd. Tarpaulin 
was equipped, ready to set sail, as he 

termed it; and having leccivcd his orders 

of 
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of Amelia^ he set out wit^i a Heart full ot 

glee, singing, in a sonorous voice— 

IVhat girl but loYEn thr tneriy tar? 

Vfe o'er the ocean roam } 

In every cWmc wc find a p0Jt> 

In every port a home. 


CHAP. 
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to 
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{'hough In flOttIa where tute and tense abound* 

Pam through a thousand avenues can wound ; 

Yet the same avenues Ire open atilT 
To C4sua) Sleisinga as to casual ill; 

Kor is the trembling temper more awgho 
To evciy wound that misery can cnake» 

Than is the finely finish'd nerve alive 
To every transport pleasure has to give. 

MORi's aaBrsiBitnrv* 


It is now necessary t«« return (o the fa¬ 
mily of Stanhope. Great indeed was their 
consternation when, on entering the cham¬ 
ber of Amelia in the morning*, they found 
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it \¥ith£>ut an occupanl. 1 Rage and griel 

i 

by turns took possession''of their breasts. 
* 

Robert, too, was astonished ; he had waited 
for her an hour beyond the time appoint¬ 
ed, and then retired, supposino 'h^t she 
had abandoned her design. V/hen ih< le- 
fore, be became acqmintcd with nor Sc- 
tual elojieinent, h-s ast(>nehi«cnl wa''\iti- 

bly depicted on his coi !.tenM''^e. 1 ortn70j 
noticing his cnioti''r, j np«i3,vcl the cause 
and he was easily per uud. J (o’disclose the 
plan of her. inlcnrl*\l esiape. This only 
cT^’ade " ccnfu^ion vo. ,c (cnfoiiiidcd ”— 
That she shouLl eiij 3 „je to go (AT with Ro- 
beVt, fail of her ppppi i iTSCiii, and still Lc 
missing, was a ih'' < ould not un¬ 

ravel Rol ert ’ iccd ibe note h" had 
received, appointing (he hour ol his ap- 
^pcaraiKc; and Loienzo inslantly recog¬ 
nized the same hand with the anonjmous 
N letter. 
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letter, which hal| shaken their confidence 
in Conrade’s fidelity. • The letter was found 
“iiinong Amelia’s papers, and co'mpared; the 
hand-writing was too similar to 4ta\irteen 
by difibrent persons. 

If' fompletc their confusion, Evattder 

• 0 ^ 

did nrl ap{u*«r. • The farce of duplicity 
which hi: ji '.fl h-'cti'pla, ing, now began to 

unfold itself, and the only ratiopal conjee- 

• • 

litre was the iriie o*nc—that Evander was 
hf frame* of all the t.ilumnies which had 
' oeh circulated n* tlu' prejudice of Coru- 

j 

rade ; that he was the .uithor of the ano- 
;i)inous letter; ihat bv some means he Iwd 
become acquainted with her plan of elope- 
ment, had written the letter to Robert, that 
he might have an opportunity to cany her 
off himself. Pursuers were immediately 
dispatched in different routes, but withlittle 
hope of success, A day ■was spent in fruit- 

les.s 
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less enquiries; neither £|{ander nor Amelia 

could be heard of. 

While affairs were thus circumstanc;eu, 
Contwle >vas flying on the wings of affec¬ 
tion to meet his Amelia. About the time 

that his uncle and cousins arrived in Phila- 

* ^ . * 
delphia, he received Amelia’s letter, and 

was amazed at its coAtents, till he, heard 
fiom his uncle an epitome of the tales 
which calumny had Invented cuiiLerning 
,him. Impatient to confound his calumni¬ 
ators, and almost distracted with the thought 

of losing Amelia, he bade a hasty adieu to 

*■ 

lys friends, and proceeded on his journey 
with all possible dispatch. 

Just at this interesting crisis he arrived; 
and those who ftavc felt what it is to love 
to adoration, and to be distracted with the 
thought of losing for ever all they hold 
dear on earth, can alone jud^e of his feel- 

6 ings. 
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ings. Re had taken the precaution to pro¬ 
cure affidavits of his moral character^ from 
*sueh authorities in Philadelphia, as con¬ 
vinced Stanhope that his credulous had 

been the cause of his present misfortune. 
Fatigued as he was with his hasty journey, 
Conrade immedmtely ordered his horse, 
and aesolved to set*ofl^ like Teleznachus in 
search of Ulysses. 

While Stanhope was instructing hina, 

should his search prove successful, to assure 

Amelia of kind treatment, in rushed Toos- 

Tarpaulin, exclaiming, in a voice asloud 

as a man of war*s boatswain—" Holloa, 

• ' . 

holloa, shipmates, dll hands tepon deck '— 
who wants to hear from Jenny ?” 

His astonished auditors looked at each 
Other and at him with amazement. Tar¬ 
paulin stepped up to If^tanhope, and con¬ 
tinued—" Here, Admiral, are Tom Tar¬ 
paulin's 
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paulin's dispatches” presenting Amelia’s 
letter. 

Hliaven bless you, my good friend, 
excfawiied Stanhope, " this is my child’s 
hand.” 

*' Yes,” resumed ’’'arpaiilin, " Jenny 

« • 

wrote it herself, and honest Tom hoisted 
Ids sails, and scudded hejore the wind to Jjring 
it; and here it is, shipmate, as ' clean as a 
new cable.” * * 

Stanhope broke the seal with impatience, 
-and read with emotion. 

^‘‘Mr. Tarpaulin,” said he, when he had 
finished the letter, that, I presume, is 
•your name 

" Yes, Admiral, I am honest Tom Tar¬ 
paulin, as brave %* lad as ever plow’d the 
ocean.” 

" You have my hand and heart,” re¬ 
sumed Stanhope, taking him by the band; 

' and 
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.and turning to MA. Stanhope—" My dear, 
we must look upon Mr. Tarpaulin as the 
*^yre«?rver of our child. Bui tell me, my 
good friend, where is she ?*' 

May I never see fair weather again, if 

I toll; may the next ship' I sail in be 
wrecked on the ahoeds of JS'emtucket, if I tell 
where Jenny is, unless you swear, by all 
the powers of the ocean, that that 7'om 

m 

lead of a fellow shall never tie the grand 
mf with her.” 

The promise was as readily given on one 
part, as joyfiiIIy*accepted on the olhcr.^ 

" Now,” continued the ingenious tai> 
‘M'll tell you where Jenny is: she’s to 
Peggy’s, well moored in safe harbour, in a 
tis,ht vessel, and a clean cafnn." 

'' Conduct me to her, ray friend,” said 
Conrade, " you shall not be unrewarded.” 
VOL. II. - c " Reward, 
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" Reward, shipmate^! Tom Tarpaulin 
don’t do a good action for reward —that 
would spoil all the fun. Besides, you 
J^x.ny is as pretty a ship ahnost as my 
Peggy; and do you think an honest son 
of Neptune would see a dirty land lubber 
run foul’of such a, prize'(> No~^Toin 
Tarpaulin knew better ; in he bolted, and 
gave the enemy such a’ broadiide, as soon 
made him douse his peak, and sheer off under 
a reel'd topsail^ my boy.” 

Conrade prepared immediately to accom¬ 
pany the friendly sailor to Peggy’s. 

'' Yes, ray boy,” said he, “ I’ll pilot you 
into port. Now, look ye, messmates, aJl 
hands ahop !—now Tom Tarpaulin’s hap- 
py—now he don’t envy the merriest lad 
that ever sailed round north-west; for, 
messmates, Tom Tarpaulin’s heart beats 

higher 
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higher when he’sflohen benevolent action, 
than if he’d kill’d a shark, or caught a 

Conrade chid the tardiness df the^ime 
that brought him to his Amelia. His lo¬ 
quacious conductor entertained him on the 
road with a description of his Peggy and 
herfajuily; andCodracle, though he smiled 

at his simplicity, could not but admire his 
disinterested generdsity anS warm bene- 

volence. These were qualities of his heart; 
• • 
and under whatever form they were ex¬ 
hibited, were worthy of admiration. ^ 

The carriage at length stopped at the 
door of the cottage. Conrade’s heart 

bounded with expectation as he sfepped 
over the threshold ; in a moment he found 
himself in th.e presence of his Amelia. They 
rushed to each other’s arms,*and those who 

c 2 , have 
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have felt the keen raf)tu ’e of a safe return, 
can only imapfine the feelings of two fond 
hearts^ glovsing with unditidcd afibcfr.i? 
Amdiasoon recollected heistlf, and coldly 
withdrew her hand, 

“ What does this mean ?” exclaimed he. 

" » I 

" Oh, my Amelia, when I bring ) ou an un¬ 
divided heart, why do^you,deny me your 
hand ? I < ome, Am''lia, personally to offer 
an explanation ; the '< oiitcnts of your let¬ 
ter ama/.od me.’* 

An eclaircissement took place, and Ame¬ 
lia* found her Conrade unaltered. With 
her usual ingenuousness she held out her 
hand, assuring him, that with it she gave 

f 

an heart undivided. lie seized it with rap¬ 
ture, pressed i?"to his lips, and his eyes 
spoke the silent language of his soul. 

" Now that's good!” exclaimed honest 

Tarpaulin; 
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Tarpaulin ; " thaj si^s better on Tom Tar¬ 
paulin’s stomach, than the best can of grog 
»*ver he drank Peggy’s health in^ on a 
Saturday night.” 

Amelia, after ronsideraltle persuasion, 
made her friendly enteitamers accept of a 
few*trifling presents, and Conrade enquired 
how he should reward her generous pro- 
' tector ? 

" Let me kiss Jejiny once,” said he, 
" that’s reward enough for Tom Tarpaulin." 

The ludicrous reward was bestowed ;* and 
Amelia, after receiving the promise of jin 
early visit from Peggy, and assuring her 
that she should never forget her kindness, 
bade an affectionate adiieu to the cottagers, 
to wliom she had become ^$<ally attached. 

Pleasure and pain were combined in her 
emotions, as she drew near her paternal 
roof. Conrade, with soothing 'tenderness 

c S cheered 
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1 


cheered her desponding-^jpirits^ by repre¬ 
senting, in lively colours, the joy of her 
parents, on seeing her return. 

"^e must pass over in silence the scene 
of their inter\iew. Parental and filial af¬ 
fection were expressed in that dumb elo¬ 
quence, which mocks description. Crfiics 
have laboured miitli fo demonstrate the 

r 

impropriety of tears of joy, and have con¬ 
sidered the si^h of r/ipture as contrary to 
the order of nature. But tell me, 

4 ‘ 

- ** Ye Mhotn the «ii)calcing tear <?urpmes, if 

When nothing meets your eje but scenes of bliss,*' 

a 

from what - source does this " speakihg 
tear” proceed ?—Ha\‘Ing restored Amelia to 
the arms of her purcnts, Conrade bowed re¬ 
spectfully to Stanhope— 

, “ Now, my dear Sir,” said he, “ if my 
vindication of myself has been satisfactory, 

may 
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may I still presumjp to hope, that you will 

part with this inestimable gem, so recently 

^p^tored to your possession?” 

To you,” replied Stanhope, an apo- 

* 

logy is due. I have been too precipitate 
in affixing a stigma to your tharactor, 
whicli I now find was as undeserv ed as dis¬ 
graceful,” 

" No apologies,” interrupted Anderson, 
” 1 will hear none; permit me once mo're 
to call you my father, and I am happy.” 

'' My son, my son,” said Stanhope, pres¬ 
sing him to his bosom, while a tear trem-, 
bled in his eye, you arc worthy of the 
title; henceforth Conrade and Amelia arrf 
both my children.” • 

He then took a hand of^garh in one of 
his, saying—“ Your hearts been lorrg 

united, I now join your hands; may Hea¬ 
ven bless the union,” 

c 4 


Conrade 
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Cofirade bowed, and jurning to Amelia 
—Now, my dear girl,” said he, " I am 
completely happy ; the study of my futujp. 
life shall be to make you so.” 

Lorenzo now entered. 

Mr. Anderson,” said Stanhope, "suf¬ 
fer me to pre.sent my son—Lorenzo, F re¬ 
commend Mr. Andersgn to you as a bro-, 
thcr.” 

" As tbe bi’olhcr of my Amelia,” said 
Andcrsoji, embracing him, " you are wel¬ 
come to m.y heart ; acquainlanct will no 
“doubt secure }ou a disiinguished place in 
my affection on your own account.” 

Lorenzo ^^as equally surprised and pleas¬ 
ed at the return oftConrade and Amelia. 
He had just returned from an ineffectual 
search, almost in despair. Amelia tenderly 
apologized for the unnecessary pain she 
had given a'Lcloved brother. 


« Think 
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" Think ho mote of my sister,” said 

» 

Lorenzo, " all is now restored all is as it 
sJv\ 4 ild be.” The dewy moisture of sensi¬ 
bility beamed on Amelia’s eye. —Conrade 
observed it, and repeated to her the fol¬ 
lowing 


so IT NET. 


The same keen sense chat baibs the pang to parr. 
Paints the wild rapture wh^ return draws nigh, 

w 

Whdn hosoms beat to bhss, warm heart to heart, 
Kand gragpling hand, and eye encountVmg eye. 

* The round tear sliding down the burning cheek, 

In sweet E1>bium wrapt the spctcMess powers. 

Or eyes suffus'd, that elorjucntly speak, 

Shining lilic Summer suns, thro May's soft showciB. 

Then, then it is, that souls of purer Bre, 

Snatch the rare raptures sacred to fht few. 

The chnginj^ kiss, the chat unknown to tire, 

AnS blest cmbiace, which dullarcii never knew* 

1 

Then let me count not life by da^s and years. 

But izmies of «wcct return, thro* teparation'a tears* 


C & 


Amelia 
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Amelia was now prevafled upon to retire 
to repose, and once more courted the gen¬ 
tle god of slumber, with a serene and ids-^ 
cid> satisfaction, such as was wont to dwell 
in her uncorrupted heart. At dinner she 
again met Conrade, and hapjtiness again 
crowded ih'e festi\e board. ’ 

Indignation flashed fiom the countenance 
of Lorenzo, whenever the name of Evander 
was menlioiKd. 

" My brother,” said Conrade, “ he, pro¬ 
bably, loved our Amelia, and Ifis passion 
^prived him of reason. We must forgive 

him, for we have all faults to be forgiven. 

< 

Our contempt is a sullicient punishment 
for his insolence.” 

” Generous** youth,” replied Lorenzo, 
Heaven will reward such expansion of 
heart.” 

In Lorenzo Stanhope, Conrade found the 

exact counterpart of Amelia. The same* 

delicacy 
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delicacy of mind, t^e same purity of&enti- 
'ment, characterized both. 


With equal virtuei form'd with equal gracc^ 
The same, d stiuguish'd by their ack aloTtCj 
Mer's the mdd lustre of the biooming morn. 
And his the radiance of the nse^ day. 


Conradc's friendships were warm, and 

always inviolable. His heart cheerfully 

acknowledged Lorenzo for a friend, and he 

looked forward with joyous expectation to 

that happy period, when a more tender tie 

* • 
would subsist between them, when he might 

call him brother 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV 


Though time hh silent hand across has stole^ 
Soft’rung the tints of soirow on the soul. 

The detj) ;nr4prcssif>ii long mj heart shall fii!. 
And every raellow trace be perfect 

moss's SSVSJfiltll^ 


CoNRADE’s first employment, after re- 
co^Cling from the fatigue of his journey, 
was to revisit the scenes of his nativity, and 
pay the tribute t<»f a tear over the tomb 
which enshrined th« best of parents. Me¬ 
mory had faithfully recorded the sad oc¬ 
curences, and time, though it had softened, 

had 
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liad not erased th? impression. As the well 
known roof appeared, a tear bedimmed 
tb„e lustre of his eye, and a sigh escaped its 
prison of the heart. ^ ' 

}Te was accompanied by his uncle. They 
left their carriage at the inn, and proceeded 
slotvly up the ban^s of the rivdV. 

V 

This scene is ntuch altered,” said Con- 
rade, " since my departure. These villas, 
on the banks of the riverj'have a hiost 
beautiful erfect on the romantic scenery.” 

Herbert pointed out an elegjfntly situated 
villa— 

- “ That,” said he, ** is the summer resi- 
dence of Somerton.” 

" So near my own T’ exclaimed Conrade, 

and his eye glistened with^leasure. 

By this time they had reached the, gravel 
walk, which led to the venerable mansion. 
A little wicket gate opened into a lawn, 
5 nt 
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at the end of which stood a pleasant summer 
Jiouse. The gardens were planned with 
exquisite taste^ and art and nature were so 
happily blended, as to give all the beauties 
of each, without the tiresome uniformity 
of the former, or the wild luxuriance of the 
latter. ' Not a shrub nor p. plant appeared* 

i» 

but it called to Conrade’s mind some ju¬ 
venile scene of happiness. He inspected 
every apartmen't, and retraced in each some 
scene of infancy. 

Here,” would he say,- " herb, when 
^jioaied by the social fire, I listened to the 
counsels of parental fondness.” 

i 

Herbert opened the door of an apart¬ 
ment, which had bedn occupied as a li- 

**■ « 

brary. Conrade •Earned pale, and hid his. 
face in his handkerchief. 

" Here,” said he, '' was my father's fa- 
vouHte retreat; here he ‘ reared the tender 

thought. 
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thought, and taught the young idea how to 
shoot/ ITcrc would luy s»3inted parent di- 
•rect luy erring footsteps in the paths of 
happiness; here would he paint in glowing 
colours the irre.istiblc charms of virtue. 
Here I joined in otibring up our matin 
prayer to the Crgitor; here we ^td our 
vigil tribute of gratTtnde and love.” 

He removed some of the books from the 

i 

shelves; his fat he rV,. name \^as written in 
them : he instantly closed ihcm^ and walked 

i 

to the wnulow to conceal his t^ars. 

" These emotions, my dear Conrad 
said Herbert, “do credit to the goodnc.ss 
of yoUr heart. While yon retain your pre¬ 
sent feelings, it would be unnecessary to 
caution you, ne\er to prtrfane this temple 
of the virtues, by an immoral or vicious 
action.” 

” No, 
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No, never,” replied Conrade, warmly; 
** these scenes shall be as a talisman to 
guard me in the path of virtue.” 

“ But, my ne]>hew,” rejoined Herbert, 
“ the world is full of snares. Thioiigh the 
goodness of God, I hope you will etcr think 
as you tio noiv." ' 

“ Ah, Sir ! I dare n<ft presume on my 
own strength; but you shall be my Mentor. 
If I have any virtues, -I owe them to my 
father, to Mr. Cran\ille, and to you This 
heart, though it is subject to many errors, 
’'?^''st in God, will never find giatitudc a 
painful duty.” 

i. 

** Come, Conrade,” resumed ITcrberi, 
" the subject is too pathetic; we will drop 
it. Shall we tako^a walk in the garden ? 
Give me your aria, for you can scarcely 
support yourself.” 


Oh, 
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" Oh, iSir,” said Conrade, “ yon can 

# 

pardon this weakness—indeed I never was a' 
philosopher,” 

” by a philosopher, you mean «w- 
feclin’incss, may you never he a philofiophcr; 
but for once assume the fortitude of a 
mam ” 

«• 

They entered tlfc summer-house, and 
the first object that caught Conrade’s eye, 
was the following insfriptiony* engraven on 
the wainscot by his father’s hand. 


JXlSCXIPTIOIf. 

T&x ffom the tumult an^ the noise of Ufe^ 

Here swcrtly pass the hours of rural case ; 

Here gentle /rphyis cool the st^try heat 
Of burning Sirius; -while Sol’s parting ray 
Sheds on the pleasing scene a brijthter glowj 
And the tone bird of Ere, her p'aintivc note 
Resumas, andwarblingi charms the twilight shade. 

Here 
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Here contemplation wafts tb* immortal mind 
To yon bright world of light, and paints the blits 
PcsignM for \irtuc, when th* immortal part. 
The inmate of this feeble house of clay, 

Hails the glad herald of its separation 
from all beneath the sun. 


Conrade read it with emotion. lie would. 

I 

have wept at the recollections it conveyed, 
but his uncle’s injsmrtjon was yet recent in 
his memory. 

“ After tte proof you have gii cn me.” 
„ said Herbert, of the. goodness of your 
heart, I ran no longer hesitate to relin¬ 
quish the concern I have taken in your 
conduct. From (Hb moment I give up 
the charge, and *vish to retain no other 
right over you than that of a faithful friend. 
You will remember, my young friend, that 
the inheritance you are now about to pos- 
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sess, is a sacred fiduciary deposit. It was 
•gained in the toils of honest industry, la- 
• houring in the cause of unprotected inno¬ 
cence ; but for this, it might have been 
greatly increased. But your father was an 
excellent man, Conradc. The inheritance 
he left you, never caused a tearrvu* roll 
' down the cheek of *he victim of lawless 
power.” 

0 

He put a pockct-b,ook into Conrade’s 
hand, saying—“ By the contents of this, 
you will s(^ that you are possessed of an 
elegant sufficiency* of wealth. You are 
young, I know, but you are virtuous; and 
this is my assurance, that I shall never re-* 
pent having put you in the possession of 
affluence at so early a period of your life.” 
Conrade’s heart was too full to reply. 

After several attempts, he said—“ You will 

not 
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not withdraw from me your counsel. Sir r 

Alas ! I shall err widely, if left to myself.” 

I shall still claim }our roiiMdencc, ray' 
nephew—consider me as an inviolable 
friend; and should you ever meet with 
difficulties in life, conllde in me as a father, 

I 

I exptci swon to see you at the head of 

• » 

a family—May you be happy !” 

At this moment Somerton entered the 
summer-houfe. 

“ Welcome home, my friend Anderson,’* 
said be. •. 

Conrade flew to embrace him. Herbert 

soon after withduew, telling Conrade that 

Uc should not return to M-till the 

following morning. ‘• 

Why are you so grave, my dear An¬ 
derson ?” said Edward; " may I ask the 
subject of the conversation I interrupted?’* 

" My uncle has been giving me the se¬ 
curities . 
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curities oF my fortune, and with them, his 
parting advice. His manner was so solemn, 
and his advice so pathetic, that I was ex- 
tremely affected.” 

" But you are not yet twenty ?” 

" True,” replied Conrade; "but such 

_ » 

is my uncle’s con^dence in me, that he 

« 

has given me the whole of my fortune, at 

a period-” 

% 

“ When you expefeted it,”^ interrupted 
Somerton, smiling. " I suppose he is ac- 

If 

quainted with your engagements with Miss 
Stanhope.” 

" I am so fortunate as to meet his ap¬ 
probation in that, as in every other par¬ 
ticular.” 

" He is a good man,” sftM Somerton. 

" He is indeed; and my cousins- 

” Ah ! your cousins are amiable girls-— 
Eliza is beautiful beyond description. But 

why 
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why so melancholy. Comade ? I am con¬ 
cerned to see you so grave.” 

" I am only serious,” said Conrade; 
^‘'had you listened to the lesson of virtue 
I have just heard, you must have been se¬ 
rious too. The scenes I have witnessed, 
have called up recollections which I own 
1 should be glad to dissipate.” 

Somerton proposed to join some of his 
young companions at a public-house. Con¬ 
rade hesitated at first, but a satirical smile 
from Somerton aroused him to a consi¬ 
deration, that what he proposed was per-’ 
^ fectly innocent, and they walked out to¬ 
gether. 

Conrade found himself in a new society. 
The companions to whom Somerton intro¬ 
duced him, were a set of mercenary 
wretches, whose principles were as cor¬ 
rupt as their hearts were vicious, and their 

minds 
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minds ignoble. His heart had hitherto 
beaten in unison with reason and virtue; 
*yct his passions were warm, his temper 
‘extremely susceptible ; and his mind, pure 
as the new-fallen snow, and innocent as 
the sportive lambkin, could ill brook the 
ided that there were hearts dilierently 
moulded from his dwn. Vice and immo- 

9 

rality, he now" found, would meet with a 
welcome reception 'ii society ; and 'a mi¬ 
serable combination of lewdness, profanity, 
and affecled infidelity, obtained the appel¬ 
lation of 'wit. Unused to. such a scene and 
such society, Conrade hung down his head, 
and unconsciously sunk into a profound 
meditation. His imdgination had flown 

back to the scenes he had^ just witnessed; 
and when he contrasted them with the pre¬ 
sent scene and his present companions, a 
blush of ingenuous shame overspread his 

countenance; 
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countenance; and with his natutttl bene> 
volence of heart, he tried to persuade him¬ 
self that the caricature he had drawn of his 
companions, was the offsprinij of preju¬ 
dice, rather than penetration, llis silenrc 
and seriousness at length drew on him the 
eyes of the whole company ; and unable 
to stand their united raillery, he ,felt re¬ 
lieved when cards were introduced to “kill 
the time." ' ’ 

The character of the company was now 
more fully developed; the petty tricks of 
simulation, and all the mean ans of the 
, gamester, were admirably well displayed. 
Conrade was astonished that ir'omerton, 

I 

whom he had ever considered a pattern of 
probity, coultfVeel in the least degree in¬ 
terested in such a scene.—Among the pas¬ 
sions. that slept in Conrade's heart, that of 
gaming was predominant, and this alone 

'wouldT 
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would have made his situation tolerable, 
till he could decently retire. 

As they were returning, he could not 
help expressing his surprize tO'Soraerton, 
that he was so apparently easy and gay in 
the midst of so much immorality. 

" You would retire, then, from the 
World,” .replied Somcrton, “a hermit, a 
recluse 

If these arc the Ijoastcd pleasures of 
society,” icjoiiied Coniade, with warmth, 
" far rather would I li\ e a recluse, than 
mingle in such a motley crow’d; but the 

best of parents early taught me to distin- 
guish betwccu innocent diversions and 
guilty revelry. The former is consistent 
even with piety to God ; thc^atter degrades 
intelligent men, to a company of Bacha- 
nalians.” 

Edward softened his voice.—" Mj Con- 
VoL. ti. D radj,” 
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fade,” said he, " is eloquent on this sub¬ 
ject, but he has yet to learn that our pas¬ 
sions-” , 

Must be regulated,” interrupted An¬ 
derson. “ I suppose your grave prec ep- 
torg tfilj yow so; but if our passions were • 
implanted in our natufes, certainly the God 
of Nature intended them as a soiwce of sa¬ 
tisfaction ” 

Conrade’s imagination was heated 

wine and merriment, and he listened ea- 

• • 

gerly. The artful Somerton saw the favou¬ 
rable moment, and entered into an eloquer/t 

harangue on the empire of passion oser 
reason, religion,^and siituc 

“ You will confess,” added he, “ that 

• # 

every impulse of your nature, contrary to 
the dictates of what you call reason, is a 
passion which you say you must overcome. 
But suffer me to ask, whence were these 
passions derived ? Were they not implanted 
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ill the soul when, it ftrst animated a mortal 

form ?—You will undoubtedly answer they 
Vere. If so, they must proceed from 
Deity; and is it not the height of pre¬ 
sumption and impiety to pretend that any 
evil can flow from the Fountain of all 

Gooh r* 

Edward’s manner was insinuating, and 
the tone of voice in which this sophistry 
was uttered, made if appear* less inedn- 
sistent. Conradc did not attempt to re¬ 
fute, for his guardian angc! slept. 

Edward continued—“ For example (we 
will look at home, Conrade), you haic, 
acknowledged that your inclination strong- 

a 

ly impels you to gaming ; that you find in 

it an attractive charm, w'hich y(ui arc in¬ 
competent to resist. This you believe is 

a passion, which you must restrain, and, 
if possible, overcome. But did it not ori- 

D 9 ginatc 
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^inate from God himself? You may say 

I A , 

no; but will your reason point to any 
other source ? ‘ All things proceed frotn 

God/ virtues and vices, good and evil. 
Acquiesce, then, in the will of Heaven, 

and not attempt to stifle the growth of that 

• , 
which God implanted, in your soul. The 

inspired penman wrote—‘ Take n^ thought* 

for to-morrow.' Let us obey the heavenly 

precept ; let us endeavour to make each 

day pleasurable, and assure ourselves that 

to-moiTow shall be as this day^ but much 

more abundantly." 

The fatal blow w’as struck. The founda¬ 
tions of his virtue were sapped ; and, one 
after another, they must moulder away, 
till the fair fafiric of innocence totters on 
the brink of innocence. 


chap; 






CHAP. V. 


Let this auspicious day he ever saciad^ 

FTo mouintni;, no misfortune happen k ; 

Let It be mark’d for triumph and rejoicing i 
Let happy lovers ever make u hoty. 

Choose i^to bless their hopcS) and croivn^theirivishes, 

fAia raNiTEN'T, 


kJ^N the following morning, Herbert and 
bis nephew left the villa, and Conrade 
cast many a longing, lingering look be¬ 
hind;” but when he reflected that Amelia 
would soon be the partner of his happiness,, 
and this their happy residence, his thoughts 

D 3 ascended 
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ascended in grateful transport to that pow- 
cr, whom he had been taught to adore as • 
the author of every good and every per¬ 
fect gift.” 

The vast horizon of life now seemed 
gilded with pleasure i not a sombre ray, 
nor a darfvening cloud intervened to over- 
^hadc the sunshine of the breast. He gazed 
on the scenes of futurity through' hope’s 
delightful pfrs]>ective; and the retrospect 
of the past left but few misfortunes to re¬ 
gret, and few follies to lamenti—the pre¬ 
sent was bright and unclouded. 

The joyful day at length arrived, that 
Snade him the happiest of mortals, and 
ga^e him the gentJe Amelia, kind and 
afibciiarute copjpa’iion. 

To raise the virt ’e'i, animate the bliss, 

AaU fiwcotexi ail ihe t^il of human life.* 


* Thomson* 


This. 
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This might with propncfy be teifmed 
an union of hearts; and if similarity of 
toste, congeniality of principles, and a 
mutual attachment, approaching nearly to 
adoration, and this attachment founded in 
reason and virtue—if these are the happy 
omens of conjugal felicity, Conrade* and 
I Amelia might truly* anticipate a life of 
transport. 

At the desire of Amelia, ,the nuptial 
ceremony was performed without eclat, and 
the supcrfltious expence was appropriated 
to purposes of benevolence. Amelia’s ap¬ 
parel was characteristic of innocence and 
simplicity. 

A simply elegant wreath of roses ormi- 
mented her lovely foreh^^d; while the 
downcast look, and deep blush of modesty, 
added graces indescribable to her beauteous 
form. 

* B 4 


Anderson's 
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Anderson’s paternal residence had been 
^tted up for their reception in a style of 
rural elegance; and after spending a fe\« 

days with their friends in M-and re*- 

ceiving the congratulations of their nume¬ 
rous acquaintances, this fortunate couple 
enterj^d into those scenes of life \>ihich 
were the very reality* of Conrade’s most 
enthusiastic wishes. The occasion was ce¬ 
lebrated by an elegant ball, and Somerton 
easily gaired permission to be the partner 

A. 

of Eliza: ap'd Lorenzo, actuated by purer 
motives, attended the amiable Harriet, 
whose elegant converse and truly dignified 
behaviour, had excited in his heart the first 
dawnirsgs of a>ttachment, more than com* 
mon-friendship^^nd drew from him those 
civilities which, if they be not the " essence 
of affection,” serve greatly to perpetuate 
and strengthen it.” 


The 
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. The situation of Anderson and his Ame¬ 
lia was now such as their fond imaginations 

f 

' had pointed out as blissful. 

Their company was courted by^he hcau-' 
tnonde; and had they chosen it^ they might 
have proceeded in a round of amusements; 
but the calm pleasure of retirement, do- 
' mestic pasc, and a well-assorted library, 
afforded them those delicate transports, 
known only to the virtuous.* It was the 
“ elegant sufficiency,” so empbaticaliy de¬ 
scribed by'lhe poet. Thus harf his father 
.entered into life; audConrade, a*- hetiaced 
the happy similarity, looked up to Heaven*, 
in joyous hope that he should be enabled, 
by his virtues, to innfate the example. 

An affluent fortune rendered an assiduous' 
application to the duties of his profession as 
an attorney, unnecessary ; yet his talents 
were not allowed to rest in oblivion. Hi.s 

D 5 eloquence 
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eloquence at the bar, and the honest inte¬ 
grity of his heart, had gained him the rival- 
chip of many, the envy of more, and the' 

t * 

admiration of all. 

The sun of prosperity had arisen in ma¬ 
jestic sj)lendour, and diffused tiic prolific 
beam's of happiness oyer a widely' ex¬ 
tended landscape of pleasing hopes.” 


CHAP. 






CHAP. VI. 


Uonoui's a «acred i\e, tbe law of Kings ; 

The noble mird*s distinguishing pcifcHion, * 

Which aids and strengthens virtue where it raceti her» 

And im tales her actions where she*s not; 

It ought not to he sposiS(iwltii4 

i^UCH was the situation of affairs, wben 
Anderson one morning received a I'isit frona 
Mr. Dilemma, the piirpopfr of which, be 
learned, amidst an abundant display of 
classical acquirement, and many Latin and’ 
Greek quota,tiQDS, was to doUvex a note 

s 6 from 
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from his friend, Mr. Evander Abbert. On. 
breaking the seal, Cbnrade found it was a 

modern, fashionable cant of imitation, to' 

* 

violate the laws of God and man ; or, in 
other words, a challenge to appoint time 
and place, and meet him as a man of ho¬ 
nour ought. 

I will meet him at my own (louse,” 
said Conradc; " a man of honour ought 
to meet his friend, bw all means.” 

He retired to his closet for a moment, 
and indignation struggled with the law of 
conscience. It was but a momentary strug¬ 
gle. The horrors of duelling came to his 
mind in theFr full force, and he shuddered 
to think that he had hesitated. He wrote a 
calm and unim(^Sssionedreply, and invited 
Evander to dine with him on the ensuing 

O 

day. He delivered the note to Dilemma, 

and, with a smile, assured him^that he 

should 
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should endeavour to prove himself a man 
of rccA honour. Dilemma did not appear 
to understand the allusion, and enquired 
if he would have seconds, or meet alone ? 

" I will meet your friend in the open 
field of argument,” replied Conradc; ‘^your 
company will be ^acceptable, if you will 
join us.” 

" The field of arrangement!” repeated 
Dilemma ; your noje, doubtless, appoints 
time and place.” 

With iSeveral more classical* quotations, 
and all about honour, Mr. Dilemma took 
his leave. 

% 

Cowade pursued his usual occupations, 
his studies, and his amusements, with that 
easy cheerfulness, that &fQr plajs round 
the heart of him " who hath his quarrel 
just.” 

Amelia, on the contrary, trembled for 

the 





es 

the events of to-morrow; and her confi¬ 
dence in Conrade’s firmness was bhrdlj^ 
adequate to her fears. 

The hour arrived. He had previously 
requested the presence of Soraerton ; and 
when his guests arrived, he received them 
' with ah easy gaiety, that/ormed a striking 
contrast to the confusion of Evander, and 
the solemn deportment of Mr. Dilemma. 
Conrade started a variety of lively topics 
during dinner, and conversed with unrom- 
inon, and Seemingly unaflTecteef gaiety. 
—When the cloth was removed, and Amelia 

had withdrawn, he assumed a serious as- 

« 

pect, and entered on the subject of debate 
in a moderate and unimpasstoned manner, 
lie endeavoured*to make his antagonist 
feel his error, by representing his conduct 
in a just, but highly-coloured portraiture. 

** 1 do not mean to enrage Mr. Ebbert,” 

added 
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added he, I aim only to convince. I am 
* conscious of the rectitude of my conduct. 

'I did not even resent the injuries you in- 

■ 

tended me, when you strove to rob me of 
my plighted love, I allowed for violence 

of passion, and was ready to attribute the 

• • 

error rather to thp head than the heart. 

% 

My sentiments are decidedly against the 
murderous practice of deciding contests at 
the risk of the life of one oi^both of the 
combatants ; and I shall never be pereuaded- 
to decide*the present contest by*the sword,” 
The company looked amazed ; and Evan- 
der, starting suddenly from his chair, ex¬ 
claimed—“ Then you refuse to make me 
satisfaction ? 'i'ou are a coward.” 

** I have no satisfactio'rf to make,” re- 
sumed Conrade, ” you are the aggressor. 
As to the imputation of cowardice, I bear 
ft calmly, for I mean to be reasonable.” 

5 You 
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You are a coward," repeated Evander, 

m 

impetuously ; “you refuse me the satis¬ 
faction which, as a man of honour, you 

I 

are bound to grant. I repeat it, you are 
a coward.” 

“ No, my friend ; I refused you, not 
from cowardice, but frpm reason, from 
principle, from a real sense of honour. 

I mean not to pronounce rny own pane¬ 
gyric, but I 'may be allowed to vindicate 
my conduct, from tbe principles I hold 
inviolate. ? thought, by my silence, to 
have convinced you that I was superior to 
4he prejudices and false opinions of the 
times, which often impel men to the com¬ 
mission of a crime, above all others base, 
even the crime i^shedding the blood of their 
brother. If we have no respect for the 
express law of God, which, in the very 
letter, speaks aptly to the subject, ' Thou- 

shalt 
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shall not killblinded the mist of 
infidelity, we discern not, in this energetic 
command, a revelation of the will of the 
Great I Am.; if we deride this sacred ora¬ 
cle—let us pay some litMe regard to that 
inward monitor we feel within us, this lavt 
■ iif cqpsciinre/* • 

" Mr. Anderson*>» interrupted Ebbert, 
" this is*no time to moralize; are you pre¬ 
pared to give me the satisfaction I demand, 
or meet the contempt of every man of 
honour?”, , 

" My friend,” rejoined Anderson, " the 
'vague, indeterminate definition, which is 
usually affixed to the word honour, is, in 
my opinion, neither sati.sfactory nor just. 
In the common acceptatic^q of the term, 
it means little more than persevering ef¬ 
frontery in guilt, and hardened insensibi¬ 
lity of heart. You say it is no time to mo- 
, ralize j 
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rali/e; but it » tiiftc to pause, to refleef, 
to put in practice the principles of mora¬ 
lity. \VI>eti we are tottering on the verge 
of destruction, shall v/e commit the gui-' 
dance of our conduct to principles, which, 
are as barbarous and repugnant to the 
feelings of humanity, as they arc disgnee- 

t 

ful to their professors;'and productive of 
the most fatal consequences } Let ns see If 
the least glipipse of reasonable argument 
can be shown, why I am authorized to per¬ 
petrate the, blackest crime our nature can 
commit—None, I presume, which reason 
■would not blush to own.” 

Evander attempted not to interrupt, and 
Anderson continued—'^Let us now draw 
an imperfect outline of the miseries atten¬ 
dant on the execrable practice of duelling, 
and sec if the man of honour will not turA 
in horror from the portrait. You and I, 
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we will supposej'have received from each 
other some real or imaginary injury; an 
altercation follows, and we adopt the fa¬ 
shionable mode of decision. I pay for my 
temerity with my life. I ntshX nnralled 
and unprepared, into eternity, and have 
not time for a moment’s rellection orr the 
, all-important subject of an invisible world. 
I have a young, a beautiful wife, whom I 
love to adoration ; who returqs my aflTec- 
tion with equal sincerity. Figure to your¬ 
self her distraction; sec her weep over 

the mangled corse of him who was blest 
» • 

with her affection; see her bend in anguish 
over the lifeless clay ; see the fine, benig¬ 
nant expression of her countenance ex¬ 
changed for the *' soul-pier'iyig wildness of 
despair hear her sobs, her broken excla¬ 
mations ; no pencil can pourtray her dis¬ 
tresses—-but happily they are of‘short dura¬ 
tion ; 
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tion ; see her faint on the breathless fornf 

I 

of her ‘ first and only lovesee her ex-‘ 

^ ' k 

pire in agony.’' 

Evandcr trembled, and turned pale. 

'' Docs the picture affright you ?—Yet 

this is not half the misery you will accumu-' 

late. Observe her wretched parents. View 

the pallid countenance, of her distracted 

father; see how he struggles with affliction, 

when memory, too faithful memory, recalls 

the scenes of sportive childhood, when he 

clasped the«little cherub of innbcence to 

his bosom, and blessed Heaven for a gift so . 

perfect. Now view the affecting reverse. 

But a mother’s anguish, who shall attempt 

to describe ? Feclinglv alive to everv finer 

glow, and poss»«ed of the softness natural 
* 

to her sex, her heart feels more intensely 
the weight of sorrow, and her .anguish 

mocks description. Nor is this all. Be¬ 
hold 
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* 

"hold, through a long, train of connexions, 
-despair depicted on every,countenance; 
every eye surcharged with tears, and every 
bosom with sorrow. Would to God the 
gloomy picture ended here; but Oh!—un¬ 
happy man !—this is comparatively bliss, 

whdb we think qf that ‘ inward hell of 

« 

‘ guilt’ you must suffer. The moment the 
fatal blow is struck, passion, that spur to 
- every crime, deserts his follower; the spting 
of reason resumes its elasticity, and horror, 
guilt, and remorse, are enkindled in your 
.. bosom, and burn more furiously than 
iEtna^s flames. There is but one dreadful 
alternative—a public, ignominious death, 
or safety by flight. Suppose yon are for¬ 
tunate enough to elude %e vigilance of 
justice, you wander an exile, a fugitive, 
suffering continually the pangs of a guilty 
conscience. But should swift-footed justice 

overtake 
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overtake J'ou, ere you have time to cscapCj 
how will you dare to facto the offended ma¬ 
jesty of that people, whose laws you have 
flagrantly violated? You are arraigned at 
the tribunal of public justice ; you receive 

that sentence, which the just law of the state , 

® • 

inflicts on the murderer, and an inglorious 
halter terminates an existence, which might 
have been a blessing to society.” 

“ Good God 1” cx?claimed Evandcr, “are 
these things real ?” 


“ They clo not half equal the reality ; to 
paint them in their native horrors, would 
require the language of Pandemonium.” 

Evandcr s countenance had undergone a 
variety of changes; even Mr. Dilemma, 


though he se^om allowed any person to 
speak but himself, listened in attentive si¬ 
lence. At length Evander replied— 

” Your arguments, Mr. Anderson, are 

forcible;-' 
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* 

.forcible; they may be just; but should I 
retract now^ what an opinion must the 
world form of my courage ?” 

« 

“ Far, very far,” rejoined Conrade, 
“ would you be from deserving the impu¬ 
tation of cowardice. To retract an error is 
is really cowii/iigcoiis ; to conquer our 
own passions is a glorious victory. On 
the contrary, the duellist is of all men the 


greatest coward. lie is afraitl of the 9 cn- 
shre of a few unprincipled wretches, who 
are stupitlly deaf to the cries *of suffering 
humanity ; he is afraid to obey Ihc dictates 


of his conscience. 


I^am not afraid to 


encounter you, Mr. Ebbert, but I own (nor 


do I blush to own it) I am afraid to violate 


the laws of God and manV I am afraid to 


forfeit the favour and protection of Hea¬ 
ven, by wantonly and flagrantly violat¬ 
ing 
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i 

ing ' the express command of. the Most 
High." 

Evander was confused. 

** Mr. Anderson," said he, with cmbar-' 
rassment, " Somerton is our common 
friend; he will therefore be impartial: per- 
mit me to speak with ^Jm alone for a mo¬ 
ment.” 

Somerton was happy to hear this pro¬ 
posal, for he saw the secret workings of 

Evander^ soul, and knew that one moment 

% ^ 

more would bring con\ iction to his heart. 

Anderson invited Mr. Dilemma into the’ 

% 

library, and withahim fled every good im¬ 
pression he had made on Evander’s mind. 

What the d—1 shall I do, Edward?" 
said he. 

“Apologize for your conduct,” was the 
reply ; " he will be your friend eternally, 

and 
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ahd it may be of inconceivable benefit to 
lis to have him for'a friend.” 

WhertlAnderson returned/Evander met 
him at the door. . 

"If I should retract/’ said he, "could I 
hope for your esteem ; CQuld yon look 
iiporTme as a fricnilij*” 

* " Yes^i, my friend,” said Conradc, clasp¬ 
ing his hand with v;armth, “ henroforth 
permit me to address you with fliat endean- 
ing appellation. Apologies arc unncces-^ 

_ f 

sary ; you were misguided, but not inten¬ 
tionally criminal, for a good heart alone 
yields to conviction.” 


" Your s is the real honour,” resumed 

Evander. " I acknowledge-” 

No acknowledgments,** inleriuptcd 
Anderson ; “ trust me, I have consigned 
to oblivion all that has passed. Let us 
drink,” added he, filling his glass, " a 
VOL. n. E draught 
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dnught of tW Lethe •wiX.tr^EUrnal oh- 

. ■* 
livion to our misunderstanding ” 

The parties coalesced in the tj||ast, and 

Conrade resumed the unaffected chcerfu4- 

ness of triumphant -virtue. 


CHAK 







CH^. VIL 

So pass'd their Hfe^ a clear, united stream/ 

By care unruffled; 

W'hile with each other blest, creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden smile around. 

fuoMsotr. 

The truly felicitous situation of Ander¬ 
son and his Amelia, now seemed to contra*- 
diet the assertion, that “ perfect happiness 
is not the growth of the terrestrial soil." 
The most beatific vision of Paradise could 
hlrdly suggest the idea of more tranquil¬ 
lity ; calm as the breath of the zephyr^ and 

B 2 unruffled 
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unniflfled as the smooth surface of the pla* 
c!d river, whose waters steal in silence to 
the ocearf; the path of life seemed to be 
strewed with ever-blooming roses, and they 
enjoyed their delicious fragrance, and as 
yet felt not the sting of the concealed 
thorn* r 

t 

Anderson wawising swiftly in the esteem 
of all around him, llis venerable parent 
had left an impression on the minds of his 
townsmen, wliich would have ensured a 
- degree of respect for the son, independent 
of his own personal w’orth. But public 
applause was but a see ondary object. The 
calm pleasures of the domestic rirclc, a 
select society of friends, the joys o(feeling, 
and the pleasures of the mind, were esteemed 
the climax of all human felicity. 

i 

To those who have never felt ** that at¬ 
tachment, which vibrates in every fibre of 

the 
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the feeling heart/' such a situation may 
appear dull and tasteless; but to minds 
like Conrade’s and Amelia’s, few circum¬ 
stances in life would admit of a comparison 
with their rural excursions, when, happy 

as the first created pair in the garden of 
, • 
TfidlMT, they hand ii^ hand sought out the 

• cooling shades, and listei^d to the plain- 
ti\c notes of Amelia’s guitar, or the livelier 
strains of Conradc’s /larionette. Entl^u- 
siaslically attached to rural scenery and 
rural pleaSlires, they often prolonged these 
excursions, till long after the pale moon 
glimmered through the trees, and the 
Whippoorwill filled every pause of the 
guitar. Sometimes Amelia would accom¬ 
pany the instrument witlf»hcr voice, in 
some favourite ajr, often of her own com¬ 
position. 

S 

It was on one of those delightful summer 

E 3 evenings, 
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evenittgii, wii^n fu!l><Mrbed Cynthia rises la 
Hliid, yet majestic splmdoiiTj soon as the 
oth of recedes behind the western 
hiiis, that this hap)»y couple bent their 
’ Ibotsteps along the banka of the liver. 
Tile gentlest zephyrs fanned the smooth 
surface of the stream, apd every undulflnrah' 
wave glowed ^ith myriads of reflected 
gems. 

anti noisvi and day, w<rt 
Aiidf every case but inve. 

The sweet musician of evening, the 
lonely Whippoorwill, had begun licr ac > 
custotned requiem to the departing shades 
of twilight. 

Why is it/' said Comrade, ** that poets 
shoiild dwell with so much fervour on the 
music of the nightingale, and wholly neg¬ 
lect the lovely warbler, who now so ^ sweet- 
' * 
ly bids the day adieu?' 

" Sh© 
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'*She is the > American Phflotncla/* said 
Amelia^ “ and venturing to depart from 
the usual poetical track, I have sometimes 
made her the subject of my verse. You 
shall hear a little air 1 composed hist eveD> 
iitg, provided you will not criticise.on the 
'hiigftilarity of ihd ^rsification.’* 

• Conrade listened, with pleasure, to the 
following 
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A 

TIk inn has descended beneath the f^rcen wate, 

Aftd the dew-drops of even the witd flower lave } 

While the gentle queen of night, beams on yonder fippbng rill, 

ni listen to the strain of tlte pbrntive Whippoorwill. 

•• 

No more shall the popt be proud of lay, 

Apollo bhall yield to the muse of the spray ; 

Ko tabor n( the plain, no mnsic of the hill. 

Can equal thy strain, O lovely Whippoorwill. 

ad 


Th« 
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Tis« Eobin nuy ftSn^tbeeoft 8«nnet of lovci^ , 

And Philomel lirblc her woes to the ^otc ; 

llwaKh the softi tender hf may the $OMi of rapture thn{l> 

I » 

They can ne'er be compaxM to the lonely Whippoorwill. 

In life's ragged path, where few roses we find^ 

Where hope is delo^ve, and fortune unkind, 

Should the hckle goddesa frown, 1 could meet her with a smile, 

While 1 listen to the strai i of the plaintive WhippoorwitUHWv._« 

Kd attrattions have nehes end honours for me, 

I'd part with them all for a brook and a tree; 

F>n a sceptre I'd resigu for a ramble on the lull, 

And one tender strain from tWplaintive Whippoorwill. 

Mot the wealth of Poiosi shemU tempt me to rove. 

From my^cascade, my grotto, myatreamlet, my grove; 
Contentment sull endears the sweet banks of the nil. 

And p]eailbre*s in the voice of the lovdy Wluppooiwill 


" How differently moulded from our own, 
must be those hearts,’* said Conrade, ** who 
sicken at such amusements, and behold with . 
'cold indifference such a delightful prospect. 
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This scene would ha^ e charmed a Thom- 

4 

son; but there are miuds so constituted, as 
to derive little pleasure in the contempia- 
'tion of the ' beautiful and sublime' in na¬ 
ture, who willingly turn aside fb the first 
objec't of fictitious elegance," 

** ^The virtuous (^n enjoy such a scene," 
said Amelia ; “ for tho vkious, nature has 
not a charm." 

C'onradc pressed h'y- hand. • , 

ITow much is our present felicity en¬ 
hanced," ‘said he, " by the recollection, 
that were the angel spirits of my parents 
permitted to look down upon irs, they 
could not disappro\c our choice. In these 
moments, Atrelia, J always think of my 
parents. To look up in hiiTrtblc confidence 
to Heaven, an ] t laioi the protection of an¬ 
gelic powers 1-! a lot peculiarly happy; 
yet the pride of man can prompt hkn to 
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*■ ^ 

deny the existence of that God, whose di^ 
v^t protection is so essential to our hap* 
pincFs. 

"Hither let the ntheist route; let him 
\iew the spangled heavens abu\c, and the 
spang led tv aters below, and he mustacknow- 
ledge that there is a Sijprcnfc Power,TT)5 
created not only a world, but niinads of 

worlds. How many sublime ideas clor^ 
such a scend inspire ? When we ga/e on 
the stnpcndoiiK worki of creation, how 
romparatively little doosourwoitd appear' 
It is impossible that this should be, our only 
existente; we shall meet, Amelia, in that 
world whither my parents are gone before 
us. May the 'pride of philosophy never 
tempt iis to f-esign this jilcasing hope. 
Pnlhus.a'iin were far preferable to «ttc* plii- 

losophy.” 

A «mali skill'had long hovered in sight; 
3 it 
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it now proceeded down the streani, and the 
dashing of the oars added another beauty 

to the scene. The sweet notes of a violin 

* 

floated melodiously on the waters. The 
airs were plaintive and .soft, and after va¬ 
rious movements, from the lively not^ of 
rapture to the wildapweepings of anguish; 
*cfter alternately exciting a smile and 
tear, the performer introduced a wild, ure-* 
gul.ir air, and accompanied it with a voice 

uncommonly harmonious. TIrey listened 
• » 
attentively, and heard, most exquisitely 

• performed, Collins's admirable Ode on the 
Passions. Had Gollins heard the strain, he 
must have tonfcssed, that even his beautiful 
performance was still indebted to music for 
half its : ttrar The Aaried tones ex¬ 

pressed the various passions; fear svas wild 
and disordered; melancholy, pensive and 
delightful; hope, expressively soft; and 

( 

joy, lively and ecstatic. 

£.6 
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** Why,” ssfid Conradc, " has Collins 
omitted love^ that ' master-passion of the 

f 

breast Certainly that great master of the 
passions could not have been insensible to 
love.” 

The music ceased, and the boat moved 
towards the shore. Conrade strurk ii p 4 ir > 
clarionettc, to one of his favourite airs; he 
was answered on the violin, tvith rural 
felicity,” aq,d a voice, which he knew to 
be Somerton’s, accompanied the instru¬ 
ment. As coon as the boat arri. cd at the 
shore, Somerton disembarked, and joining 
Conradf, pressed him to prolong their 
walk. Amelia declined; but urged Con¬ 
rade not to suffer her to deprive him of the 
pleasure of walking with his friend. 

** We will wail on Mrs. Anderson home,” 
$aid Conrade i I will then join your 
party.” 


CHAP. 
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Nor think 

That virtue> in 6eqiie<iter*d solitude, 

1$ always found. Within the inmost soul 
The hulden tempter lurkb, nor less betrays 
III thewtill seerntng safety of retreat, • 

Than where the treacherous world delusive smiles. 

• moke's SACRED DRAMAS. 


SoMERTON proposed retiring to a public 
house, and Conrade unwarily consented. 

Already had the sophistry of Somerton 
considerably weakened his objection^to the 
indulging of his favourite passion for play. 
As yet he ha<l never strayed from the path 

of 
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of rectitude ; but he had begun to think 
very differently of the fashionable follies 
of the times He had too impliiitly fol¬ 
lowed the maxims he had diawn from 
booVs, and too fatallv neglected the study 
of the human heart. Human nature he 
knew only in theory /• Suspicion was”^ 
stianger to hi^ bosom; and when the lan- 
ir,e of VinUuebs \ihrated on 1 ’S ear, he 
^boked not l()r a heart of adamant, when 
virtue sat upon the tongue, he sought not. 
lor a •• soul black with treachery.” 

IMwaid and llAander were projlssiotial 
fi,anmlas, in the confidence of-cach other; 
and this was so artfully concealed from 
Conredc, and so great was KSoraerton's as¬ 
cendancy otOrliino, that ore might as well 
have attempted to shake the earth from its 
oenrre, as to persuade him of his» imineenty. 
What a magic charm is there in a gamings 

tftblC;, 
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tablcj tliat can outweigh tlie dictates of 

V 

reason, and even the precepts of religion! 

That the eye which has often glistened with 
the dew of sensibility, can gaze with anxi¬ 
ety on a set of figured pupers, and the 
mind, where science has shed her efliilgent 
* ray. Van feel as m^ch interested in a deal, 

in tlje fate of a nation ! Muth more 

* 

in}sterious, that the heart that is guardyl- 
on all sides by principles the^ost invio¬ 
late, w’hich beats in unison with religion, 

4 

(an so far debase itself, so far forget the 
.dignity of its nature, as to stoop to the 
mean arts of base dissimulation. Tell me. 


ye men of science—ye who pretend to 

shew the causes of the actions of men—ye 

philosophers, who can traceVvery action to- 

■ 

k.s purest source, through its many intricate 
mazes as the famed labyrinth .of Crete— 
tell me, what is this potent magic that can 

work 
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tvork such asfonishing changes—this irre- 
sistable attraction, so much superior to 
reason, virtue, and domestic happiness ? 
For, at present, all is conjecture, all is 
vain cnquir)'. 

- If the passions of Conrade were already 
inflamed, his reception at the ta\ erm >tas 
calculated to add fuel to the blaze. The 
neat apartment, sparkling glasses, and the 
cheerful cceintenanccs of his companions, 
all conspired to facilitate his progress in 
the lo^e of'dissipation. Cards sVere intro¬ 
duced, and Conrade felt compelled to join 
his companions; but he did it with repug¬ 
nance,; for, though his objections to play 
were weakened, they were not o\ crcomc. 

An unfortuKkte succession of winnings, 
made it ungentlemanlike not to give his an¬ 
tagonists opportunity to recoser their los- 
tm. Too polite to refuse (if politeness be 

not 
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not dishonoured by the uset)> and too un*- 
skilful to be long successful, his winnings 
were soon reversed. He then would gladly 
have withdrawn ; but the same courtesy 
he had shewn to othen, was now shewn 
to himself. Somerton too was his part- 


nej> and appeared unwilling to retire.' 

Thus situated, Conrade found it impos¬ 
sible to disengage himself; and Edward 
and Evander now thought thgir. pre^len- 

• t 

tircly in their power, for they knew full 


well, that* “ every indulgence of a vicious 


inclination renders a second indulgence 


more easy." 

The midnight bell had tilled through the 
silent air ere Conrade left the tavern ; and 


for the first time in his lifo^ felt the stings 
of remorse. His heart sufiered severely, 
from a consciousness that he had dime 
•wrong. Sleep long refused him its wonted 

consolation i 
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C0it«o1ati0»; knd whea tired nature^ at 
length overcome with watching, sunk in 
the arms of Somnut^ mysterious Visions 
haunted his imagination long and painful 
were the intervals between the broken 
slumbers of the night Alas’ his conscience 
denied him its usual approbation. 

While affairs were thus circumstanced at 

- ; Edward was constant and assidu¬ 
ous in his cArisits to the Herbert family 
Eliza now indulged fair dreams of happi¬ 
ness. Hope scattered her fair fioweis over 
the landscape of life, and whispered fond, 
delusiVft stories of to-morrow. To the fas¬ 
cinating charm of an engaging exterior, 
Edward added all the graceful polish of the 
gentleman. Ei»/a's vivid imagination had 
annexed virtues to which his heart was a 
Stranger; and conscious that her attach- 
ilteot was founded in virtue, and cemented 
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by frieiulship, she blushed ilot to consider 
how essential his presence was to her hap¬ 
piness. With hiin> 

Not undchghtfuJ wu the haunt 
Of woof)« 07 lonely grove, or ruaset plalo^ 

Made vocal by the muae 

find without him. 

s 

Keitber the breath of morn, when she aacendi, 

* » • 

With charm of curliest Wda, nor rising run, 

Nor heib, fruit, tlowcrs, 
distening with dew, nor fragrance afra#showvf^ 

Nor grateful evening nuid, nor wleot i^ht> 

Kor wi&ik by mooii, was awcet.f 

Lorenzo, too, found in his heart a grow* 
ing passion for the lovely Harriet; not 
esteem, nor friendship, but warmer and 
more tender than cither. 


* Sacred Omnu. f ^vadite Loat* 


CHAP 
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Virtuous and vicious, every man must he >' 

Few m ib* extreme, but all ir a iV^^ree ; 

The rnpie eud foot» b;^ fiur, tie Uir and wlie» 

And e'en thebes^, by turnip whuc ri cy desjiuc. 

rorr. 


The , morning of prosperity was too 

bright to last. The machinauons of Somer- 
ton succeeded, and Anderson as no lon¬ 
ger himself. Me had c\changed the soft 
peace of conscious innocence, for the rcst- 
Ic-s inquietude of remorse. His brow was 
clouded with anxiety—the voice of love 

wa& 
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^^'as no longer music fn his ear—his youth¬ 
ful cheek no longer wore the crimson flush 
of health—his eye no fhnger beamed the 
serenity of his soul. lie frequently spent 

4M 

nholc ntghts with Somerton and Ebbert, 

in su(h pinsuits as it pains humanity to^ 

think of, and over%hich charity would cast 

Tier < o!e,'<^ia! mantle. I^y degrees his mind 

bcdi'ne so familiarized to the socic^j;^^ 

hisMvious companions, that the sparkiof 

\irtuc wasstifkd, if not entirely eradicated, 

Amelia saw this change with'thekeenest 

anguish She liad entered into life with 

him, with the biightcst prospects eff fiitii- 

ritN ; and when she sa>v those prospects 

fading awa\, when she saw his brow con- 

stantly clouded with rare, she would have 

administered the l-alm of consolation, but 

she knew not tlic depth of the wounds she 

essayed to heal 
» 


By 



strict* econotey in domestic con 

•cems, she endeavoured^ as much as possible, 

'to avert the wide %in she saw impending 

« 

over their heads. The birth of a son, how¬ 
ever, recalled Anderson awhile from his 
^adpursuits. It was, alas' butatnomen* 
tary respite. The sublime arguments of the 
treacherous Somerton again drew his wan-f 
;?ering footsteps from the paths of peace. 
His fortuned as wasting rapidly, yet he had 
not sufficient courage to extricate himself 
firom the snare into which he had fallen. 
Yet there were hours of reflection, of se¬ 
rious, painful reflection. He still felt all 
that a father can feel for his little Alonzo; 
he still almost idolized his Amelia; and he 

t 

still revered tlfb* shades of his departed pa¬ 
rents. To drown the recollection of the 
past, and the dreadful anticipation of the 
future, he plunged still deeper in the scenes 

of 



t>jr dia»ipaiUo«. Herbert felC for Coorade 
$11 the affection of a parent. How keen, 
then, must have keen his anguish, when he 
the wide cloud of ruin which was gather* 
Ing, and almost ready to burst 'upon the 
head of a once promising youth, dear to 
'him !as a child, a(id the only remaining 
branch of a family once near his heart--* 
when he saw that indigence and misery 
must Inevitably ensue^ unless seme speedy 

means were devised to deter him from the 
rock on Which so many thousands have 
perished. 

But Eliza, hapless Eliza, hcr's was the 
heart that felt, most exquisitely, the weight 
of anguish ! She had formed many flatter¬ 
ing presages of future happhiess; but her 
hopes were now, all blighted, the roses of 
happiness were withered, and love was left 
to prove the torment of ber future lifis. 

To 
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T<rcoAtmue a conn<^xion witff an unprin- 
‘Copied gamester, was reptJgnant t(i every 
feelkig of dcUcacy, and every principle of 
virtue. She strove to cast him from her 
thoiighJs, but strove in vain. Vain, in- 
.^decd, was the struggle between the cool 
dictates of reason, andrthe impetuosity of 
love. Thai a form so engaging should 
-conceal a heart so depraved, both surprized 
and griqvcd her. She determined to think 
no more of a connexion which, were it 
prolonged,* must wound her delicacy, as 
well os her reputation, bliza's sensibility 
was exquisite, and her heart naturally ge¬ 
nerous and adectionate; and when she was 
compelled, at length, to withdraw her 
esteem from StJmerton, she could not dis¬ 
engage her affection. She was a prey to 
jsilent anguish and concealed misery Her 
Drame was too delicate to support the 

struggle! 
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%\rugg\t, and tlie ro3y hue of KealCh no lon> 

ger graced her cheek-^the cheerful smile 

no longer sat upon her countenance.— 

* 

‘''Medical aid” was called^ but physicians 
cannot cure the wounds of the heart. 

Observing the pain she created, she rear 
soned’ with herself,Vhe remonstrated with 
Iser heart, and resolved, if possible, to con¬ 
quer its feelings 

With a faint hope that Conracfe was not 
irrecoverably lost, Herbert resolved to se¬ 
parate him awhile from the fascinating so¬ 
ciety of Sonierton, by accompanying him 
on a journey to visit his friends at Thila- 
delphia. Fortunately, Conrade was at 
home (or rather at his own house—for, of 

late, the tavern had been his Woinc) on the 
afternoon which his uncle had chosen to 

make the proposal. Conrade received him 
with confusion; he knew that he was mak- 
voL. II. p ing 
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ing an ill return for the guardian cares of 
bis uncle, and his embarrassment A^as ex¬ 
treme ; his countenance was pale, his eyes 
sunken, and his deportment bashful and 
timid—not the timidity of modesty, but of 
^guilt and remorse. To some observation 
of his uncle, he attenfpted to repljs but* 
the accent died on his lips <■'* 

^ Not appealing to notice his too evident 
cmbarrassthent, Hevrbert began to caress 
and play ^^ith Alonzo. 

What a lovely child said he, “how 
prettily he smiles! See, Conrade, how 
strongly he resembles his mother—do you 
not think that he will possessTher virtues? I 
should suppose similar features to be indi¬ 
cative of simlfar \ irtues.” 

Conrade’s native sensibility was rising— 
it had been long repressed; for in the cir¬ 
cles he frequented, sensibility was known 

only 
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'<5fily to be ridiculed. Herbert made the 
proposal, and urged his nephew to a com¬ 
pliance.—"Indeed,” added he, " I cannot 
be denied ; the plan is arranged, jand my 
girls shall domesticate with Amelia till we 
rplurn/’' 

After a variety oV object’ons had been 
obviated,, and Conradc could no longer 
find a pretext to deny, he reluclantl^c- 
ceded to the proposal,‘and the I’ollowing* 


morning was fixed for their departure. 

The affection of hi.s unelc had aroused 


Anderson from his lethargy; and though 
the good man had studiously avoided to 
mention hi.s late iiTcruIaritics, Conrade 

could not help imagining th.nt there was an 

• • 

iV)common earnestness in his manner, and 

t 

'V 

a look of pity, he fancied, was often min* 
gled with his earnest gaze at himself. 

" Ala.s !” thought Conradc, " I have for- 

r 2 feited 
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felted his esteem for ever, and now he 
pities^ as he condemns me." 

He gazed on Amelia and Alonzo in suc¬ 
cession, and his feelings were most exqui¬ 
sitely agonizing. 

Amelia saw the struggle in his soul; she 
would have soothed hifh, but her heart was 
too full for utterance. She gently touched 
her guitar, and calmed the tumult of his 
SkOul with" the soft strains of melody. Con- 
rade was not yet so hardened in guilt as 
to stifle the voice of conscience. He had 
tried in vain to quiet hs imirmurings, and 
'lull its -pangs; and when he retired this 
night to his chamber, he made the heroic 
resolution to hear its accusations. Mul¬ 
tiplied, ind^d, were his transgressions, and 
his heart pronounced sentence against him, 
yet he felt still a pleasing hope that he was 
not irrecoverably lost. He resolved to 

confess 
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<;onfe8g his errors to his uncl0> and entreat 

^ » 

hu> counsel, tie was even plea^d with his 
intended journey, as it might contribute to 
the recovery of his diseased nriind. 

Having made this resolution, was led 
to an examination of the state of his finances. 

m m 

He Had contractc^many debtS;, which, in 
the dialect of the gamester, arc called 
debia of honour, and which the writer sup¬ 
poses are dthts of ; and hi3-*TaTaiis 

were in a state of c*mbarrassmcnt. The 
duties of his profession had bean for so e 
time totally neglected, but he resolved ,o 
apply to them with industrious assiduity. 


These resoluthnis were made in the se¬ 
rious hour of retirement, when he was not 

9 

surrounded with tcinpiatitpj, and saw not 
a party of his companions at a gaming- 
table. Happy, thrice happy would it have 

F 3 been. 
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been, had he* been enabled to perform his 
virtuous resolutions ; but he knew not 
how deeply the poison was infused into 
his mind. The love of gaming was coeval 
with his existence, and outweighed even 
the love of virtue. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


Innocence, when once thy tender flower 
The sickly taint has touch'd, where is that power 
That shall bring back lU fragrance, or rptorn^^ * 
The tints of loveliness, tfiat shine no more. 

BOWLII. 


Sooner than was expected, Herbert and 
his daughters arrived, and the former was 
surprized at the sudden ?.]tcration in Con- 
rade’s countenance Returning virtue had 
illumined his fenturcs, and the long absent 

smile of satisfaction a^ain hovered on his 
lips. Conrade bade an affectionate adieu 

r 4 ' to 
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to bis AmeliaoOndJhis Alonzo^ and the tra¬ 
vellers departed. 

As they travelled, Herbert introduced 
such subjects as might serve to confirm 
Conrade’s wavering virtue. Anderson was 
much afTected; he almost fancied he saw 
before him a father, a p' otector, a frier.d, 
whom he had lost for ever. 

He wished much to speak of hi.s own in- 
di.ncre‘'onSj but could not command forti¬ 
tude enough to make the attempt. When 

they stopped for the night, Cenrade re¬ 
quested they might have a room together. 
They retired early, and Herbert, as if he 

t ♦ 

had understood the feelings of Comrade, 
insensibly led him to the subject he so 

much desired to speak of. With an inge¬ 
nuousness, peculiar to the worthy mind, 

Conrade told all bis follies, his embarrass¬ 
ments, and his remorse. Without reserve 
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or disguise^ he confessed how many nights 
he had spent in guilty revelry^; how he had 
neglected the duties of his profession, the 
fhities of the husband, the parent, and the 

I 

friend. Herbert eyed him with *a look of 
compassion— 

’ '• And could Conrade,” said he, 

“ descend to such pursuits?—Ah * unhappy 
that your strength of mind was not equal 

to the goodness of your heart.” 

I am very wretched,” replied Conrade; 
"I am indeed very unhappy,* and long 
once more to tread the paths of peace. If 
I have not erred beyond your forgiyeness, 

I may yet be happy.”' 

*• And should I deny you this forgive¬ 
ness, would yon not regiet,/hat you had 
Vnade this confession ?” 

Ah ! Sir,” said Conrade, sorrowfully, 

I perceive I have entirely lost your con- 

r <5 fidence, 
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iidence^ .or yc^i could not ask sucn a ques* 
,tion'; no. Sir, whatever be my sentence, 
my heart feels relieved from a load of guilt, 
in speaking of my errors.” 

Herbert clasped his hand affectionately. 
"This moment,” said he, "restores all, 
restores you to my he^jt'; and Oh,, Con- 
rade ! may Heaven assist you in regaining 
the path of virtue—may you ne\cr again 

wand,^ from her paths, ‘whose ways arc 
pleasantness, and.>all her paths peace.' 

" I shoqld indeed be unpardonable,” re¬ 
joined Conrade, “ should I ever again—” 
. " Come, come,” interrupted Herbert, 
" let us hear no more of this; you may as¬ 
sure yourself that I have forgotten your 
errors ; let me persuade myself that you 
will forget them likewise, or remembei 
them only to thank Heaven that you are 

delivered'from their fascinating charms.” 

Conrade 
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Coi/rade retired to rest^with such sensa¬ 
tions as were wont to play around his 
heart, ere he listened to the " Syren song 
■ of Temptation.” That sweet consciousness 
of acting aright, which enhances the re¬ 
freshment of sleep, and inspires Arcadian 
dreams, once \||ore animated his bosom; 
and when the rosy god of day burst from 
the chambers of the orient, he awoke to 
realise his dreams of happiness, r-* i 
No incident wortl* relating occurred dur¬ 
ing an agreeable and unintesrnpted jour¬ 
ney, and the travellers arrived at the resi¬ 
dence of Mr. Anderson, in Philadelphia. 
They were received with the f ordiality of 
honest friendship. Mutual corgratulations 

took place, and Conrade r;igerly enquired 
for Edwin and George. The latter was in¬ 
troduced. His enquiries for the former 
were answered with tears. Alas! they had 

V 6 but 


ft 
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but the day befbre followed to the grave 
the.sonand the brother. The unfortunate 
youth fell by the hand of his fellow man. 
Some trifling dispute at the theatre^ led 
them to adopt the fashionable mode of 
deci.sion, and he had fallen in consequenre. 
This gloomy incident rloiVued the joy Cbn- 
rade feitj on again joining the society of 
the friends from whom he had received 
such teslimcnials of affection Soon after 
his arrivah George accompanied Conradc 
to pay his respects to his preceptor. Mr. 
Granville was truly rejoiced to see his pu¬ 
pil, for Jie had imbibed for him the affec¬ 
tion of a parent. 

Evening arrived, and the crowd had al- 

I 

ready begun fe? collect at the door of the 
tbeutn^. 

* ^ 

After the late unhappy incident,” said 

I 

Georre*, “the theatre has no longer any 

charms 
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cKarms for me; but you, Conradc, may be 
gratified with the performance, while they 
will recall to my mind, a brother greatly 
beloved, but lost for ever." 

They entered the theatre. Adelmorn 
the Outlaw,’'’ was admirably performed, 
afld affected C^i*ade extremely. The con- 

y 

9 

stancy, and fender aflection of Innogen, 
brought to his mind his Amelia, while her 
sufferings excited a tear of^ympdthy. 
Every c)e was attracted by the unexpected 
appearance of the " Speefre,” when a 
young lady, in the next box, shrieked and 
fainted. Among those who flew to her 
assistance, Conradc was astonished to re¬ 
cognise his old friend "Williamson, In the - 
hurry of narration, we emitted to notice 
that Conradc, soon after his return from - 
Philadelphia, learned that the .old man had 
quitted the vicinity with, a sort of mystc- 
3 


nous 
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rious privacyaRd vain were the atthmpt? 
of his-young friend to discover the^place 
of his retreat. Curiosity was now on the 
rack^ blit the cause of it had disappeared, 
and. the circumstance so much absorbed 
Anderson’s attention, that it was wholly 

abstracted from the succ^tiing perfortp- 

ances; and he even neglected to notice a 

nfost beautifully performed pantodiime, 

with whfth,»,nt any other time, he would 

» 

have been delighted. Anderson commu¬ 
nicated the circumstance to his epusin as 
they were returning, but could obtain no 
satisfactory information. 

‘'We will enquire for him/’ said George ; 
“ jpossibly we may discover his residence. 

Ppor Edwin !’.’,continuedGeorge; "how 
oflcn have we visited this temple of 
amusement together !”—tear followed 
the recollection. 


At 
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> At the request of Gourde, George re¬ 
counted the particulars of the fatal cata¬ 
strophe. 

" I was not present,” said he, " at the 
altercation which led to the unhappy event, 
but I learned that it originated in some 
trilling disputV.about the performances of 
the stage. It near twelve at night 
when* Edwin sent for me to his chamber, 
and imparted the circumstance. I remon- 
strated, but in vain*; his purpose was fixed. 
His passions were too much inflamed to 
listen to reason. ‘ Ere the earth shall again 
be illumined,’ said he, ' with the rays of 
the sun, Edwin or Alphonso dies. As a 
last token of affection for your brother, 

will vou attend me as a second ?’ I told 

•• 

hinij it would be madness to consent I 
saw he was inflexible, and was hastening to 
consult my father on the means of saving a 

life 
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I 

life so dear. ' .Stay, George,^ said* he, ^one 
moment more; I have yet another request; 
wll you deliver, with your own hand, a 

letter to Mii^s Granville ? Tell her to forget' 
me ; tell ’her, that my love for her will he 
the last expiring emotion of my heart; and 

even in this moment-lie paused,. 

c 

and in a few moments added, ' but why do 
1 think of her?—May she forget me and 
be happy.-i»i looked at the superscription, 

* Sophia Granville.’ ^ Edwin,’ said T. * if 

you proceed,'you may never write this 
name again.’ He appeared not to notice 

the observation, but added, that he had 
still another request, * Promise me that 
you w’ill not suffer a breath of this intelli¬ 
gence to escape VjOur lips until my fate is 
decided.’ ' Indeed,’ said I, ^ I cannot.’ He 
instantly drew his sword, and placed the 

4 

point to his breast. * Sovf/ saidhe^ ^ givq 


me.' 
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7ne the oath 1 require, or amenable for ' 

the consequenre.* What could I do ? 1 

gave him the oath he required, and pro- 

mised to attend him to the appointed 

place. Till the hour arrived, he conversed 

vith apparent tenderness on the grief his 
* • ■* 

parents must enduje. lie sometimes soft¬ 
ened to tears, but never receded from his 
purpose. The hour arrived; with trem¬ 
bling steps, and an acjiing heart,TTollowed 
him. You must spare me from relating 
the succeeding scene. The tinfortunatc 
youth has, atoned with his life for his im¬ 
petuosity.'* 

Conrade recollected the dangers to which 
he had been exposed, in a similar instance^ 

and shuddered at the recolfection. 

“ Alas ?” resumed George, " he sleeps in 

the arms of death; for ever closed is the 
once sparkling eye; hushed is that voice 

whicBi. 
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which gave sa much delight; cofd and si¬ 
lent is his habitation; yet the sod that co¬ 
vers him is wet with the dews of pity. 
When Aurora shall again wake the glad 
songsters of the morning, we will visit the 
melancholy spot, and mingle our tears 
with the pearly dew-droji^. We will Hsten 
to the plaintive sighs of the passing gale; 
we will contemplate the end of all mortal 
,beauty,..gy^d remember that we must also 
die*. Narrow is his dwelling now, and 

dark the place of his abode. With three 

_ *» 

steps I compass bis grave; Four stones, 

with their heads of moss, are his only me¬ 
morial. A tree, with scarce a leaf—long 
grass, whistling in the wind, mark to the 
mourner's eye,_.the grave of the ‘ unhappy 
Edwin.' 


* OtiiAir, 


CHAP. 
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LHAP. XI. 


Well hive you borne affliction. 

Well have luiuin'd your |>onl4)n of diitreifi 
And unrepining, dran]^ the bitter dfaughte 
Of adveree fortune; happier daye awidt you* 

• Moaa'e lacf id dkamai* 


The whole of the 


next day was spent by 


Conrade and George, in ineffectual enqiii* 
ries for the residence of Williamson. They 

were returning, in despajr of effecting 
* their purpose, when, on turning the cor¬ 
ner of a street, Conrade accidentally met 
the object of his enquiries. 'Williamson 

expressed, 
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expressed no iSnall degree of astonishment 
at meeting the friend whom he thought 
never more to have seen, and Conrade 
was equally surprised at the old man's 
splendid appearance. For some moments 
they stood fixed and mononlcss. George 
was the first to })roposeRetiring to a pWe, 
where they could mutually explain the ex¬ 
traordinary occurrences which had brought 
them o;i??t' more in the presence of each 
other. Williamson proposed retiring to 
his own hcTuse ; and George, Conceiving 
the idea (hat the old man would not wish 
to imfw'rt his adventures to a stranger, 
politely excused himself from accompany¬ 
ing them: Williamson but slightly op¬ 
posed his departure, and they separated. 

A few moments walk brought Conrade to 
the hou.se of his friend, which was elegant, 

* 4 

and furnished with tasteful simplicity." 

“Herein 
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Here, my friend," saM Winiamson* 

/ # 

is the resilience of the now fortunate 
Williamson. Oh, youth !—who could have 
foreseen this change 1 Though the sombre 
cloud of sorrow long hung over, our per¬ 
secuted family, yet the gales of retribution 
have chased away the thick mist of misfor-' 
tune, and the sun of prosperity gilds with 
his gladdening beams the hemisphere of 
my declining years. When y.TZi saw ine 
first, Mr. Anderson, you saw me not thus. 
You saw* me, ' a wretch beSet with ilKs, 
and covered with misfortune;’ without a 

ray of comfort to dawn upon jny soul, 
whose companion was despair, whose only 
hope was in death. You now behold me 

possessed of opulence, agd again caressed 
by the world." 

" And can the causes of this happy 
change be communicated said Conrade. 

'' You 
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■" You shall fiear^ Sir—^but first let me 

-» 

Introduce you to my Julia." 

They entered the parlour, where Mrs. 
Williamson and her little grand-daughter 
were sitting. The little girl was charming 
beyond description ; her countenance al- 
ready displayed the opening bud of genius, 
and the traits of benevolence. 

Williamson resumed — " You, Sir, are 
probably?tiq)rized at what you see ; but I 
told you, ray young friend, when I saw 
you last, thaf fortune’s favours were capri¬ 
cious. T have reason to believe so still; 

I 

and her frown is not less capricious than 
her smile. From the time of my acquaint¬ 
ance with you. Sir, my heart was conside¬ 
rably lightened tff its sorrows, I saw that 
virtue and humanity had not entirely flown 
from the creation. 1 saw that there was 
still one, who, in the gay morn of youth, 

could 
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could f^el for the sufferings of a fellow 

4 

creature; could visit the habitations^f the 
miserable, and dispense the sweet beams 
of consolation to an anguished heart. I 
saw the tear of sympathy moisten thy 
cheek, and the sigh of commiseration 
struggling to escape thy heart, and hope 
again whispered her flattering prophecies 
of future years—if not of joy, at least of 

I 

tranquiHily. My ill health, whveh I be- 
lleve was more a disease of the mind than 
the body,'had been increased to an alarm- 

A* 

ing degree, and I was verging rapidly to 
that silent habitation where the “^wfary are 
at rest;’ but, from the lime of my acquaint¬ 
ance with you. Sir, (whether it- was the 
effect of your generous fritndship. or whe¬ 
ther it was predisposed by the Great Su¬ 
preme, I know not) my health was gra- 
dually restored—and, at kngth, so far 

established. 
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establt^ed, th|it I began once more to think 

r‘ ^ 

6f some employment. As I was sauntering 
one day through the street, a person on 
horseback approached, whose air and stature 
were familiar to me. Some slight saliita* 
tion, as we passed, drew my eyes from the 
ground. I gazed full in his face—Good 

t 

God ! with what sensations!—The roaring 
Niagara was perfect stillness and serenity, 

to the wild tumult of my bosom. In the 
stranger I recognized the betrayer of in¬ 
nocence, the niurdeiTi’ of my Celestia. I 

t 

may be allowed the expression, for the 
fiend who tarnished her unspotted inno- 
cence, and drove her to a grave of suicide, 
may be justly styled her murderer. I was 
tormented with^the idea of farther perse¬ 
cutions. I trembled for Theodora, for it * 
instantly occurred to my distracted imagi* 
nation, already frenzied with misfortune, 

that 
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"that he had discovered my retreat, and was 
come to demand his child, the daughter of 
my Celestia, the sad memento of her fall. 

My Julia was equally alarmed, an^ we re- 

% 

solved on an instant removal. We repaired 
as privately as possible to the metropolis; 
and k was then. Sir, that I knew how to 
value your companionate regard. Your 
bounty ‘supplied me with the means of 
hiring a ready-furnished lodging; and t 
once more strove to obtain some employ¬ 
ment. I strolled from street* to street, 
almost in despair. 

“ I one morning entered a cofree-;houso. 
Every countenance wore the aspect of bu¬ 
siness ; on every brow was marked industry 
and competence. I contrasted these with. 
Ay own situation, and my feelings were 
almost insupportable. To conceal ray 
emotions, I hastily snatched up a news- 

voL. II. G paper. 
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paper. You will recollect, my young 
friend, in my former narrative I mentioned 
a distant relation of my mother’s—the only 
kindred I could claim on this side the At¬ 
lantic. In the weekly obituai^ I found 
the account of his death ; and annexed, an 
advertisement, advising his heirs, if any 
were to be found, to lay claim to his estates. 
He was wealthy, and had died without a 
will. Pvom the abyss of desjiair, I was 

4 

raised in a moment to happiness. I flew 
to my Juka on the wings ofealiection— 

* read,’said I ; ^ read, and be happy.’ 

I shall pass over our interesting con¬ 
versation, and briefly notice that no time 

was lost in making the necessary prepa¬ 
rations. I assorted my claim to his estates, 
and, without opposition, became possessett 
of an affluent fortune; and, according to 
the probable course of human events, 1 


cannot 
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cannot ag^in be reduced to tite state from 

> 

ywhich I emerged—and the only grief I ex- 
'perience is the remembrance of my Cc- 
lestia, and that has gradually sc/fteoed into 
a calm and not nnpleasing melancholy. 
Our chief enjoyment is the luxury of re¬ 
lieving the distressed, and our principal 
care the education of my Theodora; and 
never, my friend, do 1 recline on my pil¬ 
low at night, or rise from my couch at 
morning’s dawn, without a fervent prayer 
to the Author of Nature, thafr she may 
not share the fate of her unfortunate 
mother. 

You w'll pardon an old man's egotism, 
Mr. Anderson, though I talk to you only 
of .myself; but you are mc^-ried, I pre- 
sume?” 

Conrade briefly related his present cs- 
lablishmeat. 


Enviable 
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. " Enviably lot! ” replied 'Williamson; 

your Amelia is,deserving of your love. 
She is as my Julia was once : and the little 
ofl^pring of so generous a parent!—how 
fortunate that it is not a daughter! He 
will be exposed to none of those perils a 
female would have to encounter. ’Yet I 
conjure you, Mr. Anderson, place no de¬ 
pendence on him ; for though his mind be 
purer than the dew-drop that glistens on 
the morning floweret, temptation and vi¬ 
cious example may estrange his heart from 
virtue,” 

- Conrade felt most forciblv the tnrth of 

\ V 

this observation, and sighed to think that 
it had been demonstrated even, in himself. 
He assented to the truth ; and added, that 
our hold on earthly bliss was feeble indeed. 

“ Feeble, emphatically feeble,” resumed 
'Williamson. “ Had I not a daughter once, 

a young 
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a young, *beautiful, virtuous tdaughter ?— 

)Was she not fair as Aurora when she rises 

* 

from her orient bed, and wakes.the glad 

songsters of the morning? Wa^ not her 

mind pure as the new-fallen snow, and her 

bosom the gentle repository of every ge- 

nerous feeling ? Was she not ^ faultless as 

fair ?’—^et she fell a victim to seduction. 

Her gentle head sleeps under the iiower- 

dress'd turf, where the cypress and the 

• . •- 

weeping-willow intertwine their branches, 

and exclude the penetrating sun-beams; 

and there alone, unseen by mortal, blooms 

• • ■» 

the fair violet, an emblem of the once un- 
tarnished innocence of iny lovely Celestia. 
Have I not reason to distrust all human 

^happiness ? Do I not kn^v/ that the en¬ 
joyments of the heart are not less unstable 

than the possessions of earthly grandeur ? 
^ The Thracians/ says the inimitable Yorick, 

Q 3 ‘ used 
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* used to wcojT at the birth of ibeir rhii- 
drcn> and make merry when a man went 
out of the world, and with reason ’—Coiiid 
every parent foi*ej>ee the future destiny of 
hi? rhiidj I fear the practice would become 
general. How does the doaling parent 

« 4 

hug the little darling of his hopes, and 

t 

hail, as blessings, the very means which an 
all-wise Creator has devised to blast his 
warmest hopes of earthly happiness. Yet 
think not I impeach the benevolence of 
Deity. He wisely prepares us fof a state of 
perfect felicity, by suffering us, in this 

i 

probatipnary exi.stence, to encounter with 
afTiiction, and drain the cup of sorrow of 
its last bitter dregs. Were we to bo per¬ 
fect! v b.apr»% hey*, Heaven would lose half 
its at fractions; and it is only bv contrasting 
the r"i'’#'r'cs of life with the felicities of 
Elysium, that our calamities can be borne 

with 
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with any‘degree of fortitudg. But I beg 
pardon; my dull, inanimate reflection can 
hardly be tolerable, much less intcret-ting, 
to a mind which has never felt " the stings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 

Conrade .spent a happy afternoon in in- 
tellig*ent and interesting conversation with 
his friend; and when at length he rose to 
depart, Williamson pressed his hand.— 
Perhaps,” said he, " we shall never meet 
again. I feel conhde’nt that ybw will never 

come to Philadelphia without calling on 
your old friend ; yet it is hardly probable 
that we shall meetegain, for my pilgrimage ' 
of life is almost over, the world is closing 
on my view—my best wishes will attend 
you. You arc now in the gay morn of 
manhood—you view the world as I viewed 
it at your age ; may its unfolding scenes 

G 4 


never 
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never disclose^to your view, such & portrait 
as 1' have witnessed.** 

Conrade could barely pronounce"^ adieu.’* 
Adieu, rty young friend,” rejoined 
Williamson. 

He gazed for some time in his face, 
pressed his hand once more, and seemed 
unwilling to relinquish *it. 

" This is puerile impotence of mind/' 
said Conrade; since we must part, let 
me command fortitude enough to go wfth 
tranquillity.*; 

'Williamson aceompanied him to the 
door ; he would have gone farther, but he 

r 

was afraid to trust his emorion to common 
obscr\ation. Once more he pronounced 
adieu !’* Conrade once more returned 

f 

the salutation, and departed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 

To spread corruption'i bane, to lull ihe bad 
With flattery’s opiate strain, to taint the heart 

Of innocence, and silently infuse 

• • 

Delicious poison, whose insiduous charm 
Feeds tl^sick mmd, and fondly ministers 
Unwholesome pleasure to the fever'd taste. 

While its full venom, with malignant 
Strikes at the root of virtue, withering all 
Her vital energy. 

MOae'S INTRODUCTION. 

'' Must we part, then i” said George 

to Conrade, who could not be prevailed 
on to lengthen an absence from his native 
villa, and the society of his Amelia. 

G 5 
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. The pride ^of philosophy may' call it 
•wedlcncfis; but he who can with calmness ^ 
and serenity take leave of those who claim 
a particular place in his affection^ who can 
pronounce (uUcu with a distinct articulation, 
and not suflcr the starting tear to say, I 
leave you with regret;" such an one is 

f 

either deficient in the warmth of generous 
feeling, or, by a long course of dissimula¬ 
tion, has learned to command the feelings 
of the heart. Far difierent was the case 
with Conrade. “ He felt,” as Tristram 
Shandy says, " as feelingly as a man could 
do.” 

HaAing received George’s promise of an 
early vioit, he burst from the embraces of 
his friends, and 'Iturried to his carriage. , 
No event of consequence occurred on 
their journey homeward; and Conrade al¬ 
ready felt, iu anticipation, the joys of the 

domestic 



domestic circle; already heard, in fancy, 
the soothing accents of his much-loved 
Amelia welcoming his return—already lis¬ 
tened to the artless prattle of Alonzo. He 
anticipated a thousand endearing expres¬ 
sions from Amelia, and itoagined her ten- 

I 

derifess and joy, to sec him returned, and 
returned w'tnoHs ,• for he imagined that 
he was now superior to the efforts of the 
tempter, and rejoiced in his cmaacipatiojn 
from a slavery more' intolerjfljle than that 
of the unhappy African, the slavery ofvicr. 
Though this slavery had been disguised in 
the garb of pleasure, Conrade could not 
help exclaiming, with the eccentric Yo- 
rick—" Pisguise thyself as thou wilt, still. 

Still thou art a bitter draught." 

Like the hero, when he has shaken off 
the manacles of a tyrant, Conrade’s heart 
beat lightly, and fondly trusting that no 

G 0 power 
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power on eartl^could again rivet his chains, 
he exullccl in his freedom. 

These reflections occupied his mind un¬ 
till the carriage stopped at the gate of his 
villa. He “ tripped it lightly over the 
lawn,” and, in a few moments, was in the 
presence of his Amelia. Herbert followed 
him into the parlour, where their presence 
diffused universal gladness. Amelia wel¬ 
comed their return, in the bland accents 
of undivided affection, and the unintelli¬ 
gible prattle, of Alonzo seemed fo evince 
the share he took in the general expression 

of joy. Harriet smiled a cheerful wel- 
come, and Eliza forgot for a moment that, 
since her residence at W-she had re¬ 

ceived unequivocal proof that Edward, if 
he had evei been worthy of her esteem, 
had now entirely forfeited that claim. 

Herbert returned with his daughter to 

M 


i 
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M- 1 and Eliza carried vif’n her a silent 

sorrow, which veiled the beauties of trea- 
tion, and cast a gloom over the brightest 
prospects. She had determined to think 
of Edward no more, and had repeatedly 
refused to allow him even a parting inter¬ 
view. She feared to trust the emotions 
of her heart, shoii^d he plead to be rein- 
stated in her esteem. It was a contest to 

which she knew she was unequal, and ihc 

*■ • 

sought safety in retreat. Her heart, how¬ 
ever, cofild not sanction what her reason 
approved, and the struggle of contending 
inlluences undermined her health; " the 
bloom faded on her cheek, and the lustre 
of her eye grew dim.’* She never told her 
sorrows, but the neglec^sd sigh, and the 
unwilling tear, expressed them more feel¬ 
ingly than all the eloquence of language. 

Conrade, meantime, for several days 

resolutely 
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resolutely resisted the entreaties offlomer- 
ton ; but his guardian angel again slept nt 
bis post, and his subtle tempter was again 
triumphant. 

Henceforth ]et no man trust the 6rst false step 

Of guilt 4 It hangs upon a precipice, 

‘Wfaofc steep descent in lost perdition ends. 

« 

Here let the sympathizing reader, whose 
heart bleeds for the \voes of othcr-s, ar.d 
who fears to awaken heartfelt coratnisera- 
tioo in liis bosom, close the Look for ever, 

tf 

( 

for every future event is pourtrayed by the 
sombre pencil of misery. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. xin. 


The sons of ri ot flow 

Down the loose stream of false enchanted joy^ 

To S¥nft destruction. On the rankled soul 
The gtming fury falls, and in one gulph 
Of total ruiHj honour) virtue, peace, 

Friends, flinitlies, and fortune, headlong sink. 

THOMSON. 


On 


one of those autumnal evenings when 


Somerton and his impioi'ji band held their 
nightly orgies at the tavern, the generous, 
open-hearted Anderson was again allured 

a 

from the sweet enjoyment of the domestic 
6 circle. 
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circle, by the .'maginary joys of llksipa^ 
tlori. Already had his extravagance obliged, 
him to pledge a considerable part of his 
paternal fortune; and ihe hope of reco-. 
Taring what he had so inconsiderately lost, 
plunged him still deeper in the abyss of 

r 

ruin. On this evening, fortune was awhile 

r 

propitious, and seemed to promise the de¬ 
luded Anderson returning wealth. 

Urged on by success and unexpected 
good fortune, Anderson hazarded large 
sums, until the fickle mistress of the affairs 
of men suddenly shifted sides, and the re¬ 
turn of the fatal die gave the death-blow 
to Conrade’s sanguine expectations. In a 

moment of despair, he hazarded the seen* 
ritics of his estate?!, and they were also lost. 
Evander had been “ fortune’s favourite," 
and he now, with apparent generosity, 
Oiffeped the loan of his ill-gotten wealth., 

T 

4t 

Anderson. 
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Anderson accepted considerable sums, for 
which his notes were given on demand; 
these were soon expended, and the con¬ 
tinued accumulation of debts and losses 
drove the misguided and unhappy man to 
the verge of desperation. 

Meanwhile, Amelia, in anxious suspense, 
counted the moments of his absence. All 
was silent, save the autumnal gale, and the 
chirping cricket in the hearth—sad indi'- 
cations of approaching winter. A inelan* 
choly presentiment, which she.chid herself 
for indulging, but could not conquer, fore¬ 
boded the winter df her hopes. 

I 

As she sat by her window, listening plain¬ 
tively to the sighing of the waving tiees, 
^shc endeavoured to abstract her mind from 
the melancholy idea which possessed it, by 
arranging the following lines :— 


•CUB 
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Of latp *f« IS and c\*fy btc. si wis CfT 

Ai I sindij loy s^t-lcctti’d relumin'*, Mjy 
I tit 1.1 VI n x! ti ^fin< wa*! ev’iy , 

The ahevnul robai ^aihlkd an the 

And rhanijM t\w m uning witlrhU ^\bcctcit lay. 

And tun'd hu vo ce tu iiramet of lo\e. 

While gentle eeiihyiN. ainA 'cfrevbmg Hhowiia, 

** Call'd fo«lh the greena^ and wak'd the doriuant fiow’ia 

But soon x)\t^ h \(heit« faircu saa«on 

And burning Suiu« rear'd hia scorching head 

* 

With pensive ffepa I sought ih« woodland shade. 

And Tcrdart tow'rs in summer's pride array'd; 

There on the b^n\a of yonder luf id atream, 

Where tue deep shades exclude the sultry Icam, 

At Fancy'h call 1 tune my rural lyre. 

the op'ni&g Bou ‘rs a tUmsansl sweets exhale. 

The strtam mcanJci og, murmur'd thro’ the vale; 

1 caught th inspiring ray, and wak'd the muse s firo» 
Swift By the <^asoob tn thctrdrstin'd round. 

Succeeding autumn strews wi‘h leaves the ground j 
No moic wc wander in the s'^rdant greve, 

N<} more with hasty step« the meadows rovc^ 
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Ko mor( the cv'ning tongstcr's ptalntive lay 
In dulcet strains ahkll charm the closing day; 

Hut the autumnal irnic. with sullen roar, 

PiocUims that suitimcrs beauties all arc o*cr» 

And not kss stern winter rushes forth ^ 
from the cold regions of the frozen north : 

Fierce chilling blasts attend his haggard form j 
Mi|n feds his power, and dreads th* imiicnd ng nottK 
The scatter'd leavre are strewM upnn the ground; 

The limpid streams ** in Icy fetters bound." 

Who then, we asb, would term existence bHis, 

If ev'ry joy must end in gloom like this ? 

Not so the summer of our life well spent, 

O’er winter sheds the blessing of content, 

And reapsfelernal blLss where winter's gloom 
Shall chill no more, but spring for ever blooni^ 


The evening was now considerably ad- 
^vanced, ar.d Conrade did r^ot return. Her 
anxiety increased; neither her book-s nor 
her music could afford her their customary 
pleasure. The clock tolled eleven.—Ere 

another 
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another hour,” exclaimed Amelia, " he 

» 

must be here.” 

She opened the casement of her win-' 
dow; the moon had wandered through the 
trackless heavens, and was sinking beneath 
the expanse of waters. She seemed, in 

I 

fancy, to hear the well-known footsteps, 

U 

but the next echoing blast undeceived her. 
The infant pledge of their union was sleep- 
ing, his mouth closed In a senile, that indi¬ 
cated the serenity of his bosom. Amelia 
hung over his cradle, and watched his in¬ 
fant slumbers. 

“ Dear innocent,” said she, soft and 
peaceful are thy slumbers; thy bosom is a 
iJtrapger to aflliction. Oh mayest thou 
never know' the^iangs I sufler !” 

She wept—her lovely infant smiled. 

“ Happy, happy infant,” continued Ame- 
lia; “ how enviable are the days of infan¬ 
tine 
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tine simpliaty ‘-^nature now glows in thy 
bosom—she once dwelt irf the bosom of 

thy deluded parent: but where is nature 
now ?” , 

When the mild and gentle virtues** arc 
extinct, when love ceases to play round 
the»heart, and virtue irresistibly to attract, 
the feelings of ns^ture are eradicated. She 
had fdrmed Conrade on her noblest plan, 
had endued him with all that is amiable in 
man ; the tenderestof parents had laboured 
to. erect in his bosom the fortress of virtue, 
and to stamp indelibly on* his heart the 
delicate impressions of sensibility. Painful 
indeed is the reflection, that tho scorpion 
passions, that lie sleeping in the heart, 
should command the sacrifice of such a 
mind; that dissipation •should apply her 
sponge to the precepts of parental love, 

and. 
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and, witb one /at*l stroke, wipe out the 
Idbdur ofyearsi Painful reflections crowded 
in the mind of Amelia; she recollected all 
she had suffered for Conrade—she remem¬ 
bered the horrors of that night when she 
fled from her paternal dwelling. 

To abstract her mind from gloomy, re¬ 
trospects, she opened a ^volume of poems 
she had often read with delight. A paper 
fell from the book as she opened it; it 
was an unfinished drawing; of Charlotte at 
the tomb of Werter, with which she had 
tried to amuse herself on the day preceding 
the one fixed for her man’iag£ with Evan- 
der. Tho recollection was too powerful; 
she threw by her book, rose from her seat, 
and opened the casement of her window; 
anxiously, but irf vain, did she listen for 
the well-known footstep. The autumnal 

wind 
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wind was chilly, and seei^ed to sigh in 
melancholy symphony amdng the falling 

leaves. 

“ Where,” she exclaimed, “ oh where 
is my Conradc ? Where yon pale taper 
gleams through the casement, are assembled 
a group, who are swiftly verging to destruc- 
tion—there my Conrade, my once virtuous, 
now dduded Conrade, is wasting his health, 
vitiating his morals, and wooing the cm- 
brace of poverty and ruin.” 

Xhc id^ea uas exquisitely painful; she 
threw herself into a chair, and«at, in a kind 
of melancholy stupor, until the echo of 

t 

the midnight bell recalled her again to the 
window. Every moment increased her 

impatience: now she withdrew from the 
■ window'—then returned-»-thcn closed the 
casement, almost in despair—then as quick¬ 
ly returning, she listened in attentive si¬ 
lence. 
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Icnce, and oftpn, in fancy, she heard the 

* r 

well-known sibund, but the next echoing 
blast was the death of her hopes. 

Thus passed the hours, until Aurora 
blushed in the orient, when the welcome 
footstep at length approached. Her heart 
palpitated with pleasure; she hastened to 
the door, and opened^it with eagerness. 
Andereon was there—but Anderson’s heart 
had lost its softness; his brow was con¬ 
tracted to a fyown, his aspect haggard, and 
his hair dishevelled. 

" My Conradc,’’ said Amelia, in a soft, 
affectionate tone, you look fatigued— 
are you -unwell ? ” 

He made no reply, but walked sullenly 

into the parlour, flung himself into a chair, 
leaning his head upon a table. He sat a^ 
few moments silent; then suddenly starting 
up in frenzy, he exclaimed, in a tone of 

horror— 
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horror —** Villainsi villains*!—^by G— d, 
they have ruined me ! ” 

“ My Conradc,” said Amelia, " you are 
unhappy, and I know not the cause." 

"Away—away I” interrupted Anderson; 
" I am ruined ! Curse them !—curse 
them I” 

9 

Who would you curse, Conradc ?— 
your Amelia ?—yonr Alonzo ?” 

" Alonzo !—where is he ? Ill-fated in-- 

• • 

fant, why was he doomed to call me fa¬ 
ther ? And why. Almighty Father, didst 
thou permit Amelia to lo\c one whom 
thou hast forsaken ?—one whom thy just 
vengeance must pursue ?" 

There was such an air of frenzy in his 
epuntenanre. and*hiscycs roiled so wildly, 
that Amelia trl:mbled for liis intellects ; 
cotisolation she could not offer—she could 
only weep. 


VOL. Jl. 


II 
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Conrade beheld her tears: the tender¬ 
ness of love returned—he flew to her.— 
My angel—^my Amelia ! Good God ! I 
have made you miserable! Weep not for 
me—for a wretch who has renounced all 
hope of happinessj and all cbim to virtue. 
Nay, look not on me with that aspect of 
soft compassion; ratHer tell me I am a 
villain—a wretch ; heap on my head de¬ 
served repparhes.” 

Then starting suddenly away, he raved 
with the rfury of a maniac, cursing his 

s 

existence and its author. .Amelia would 
have attempted to console, but she could 
only look—consoling words she had none. 

Anderson at length became more calm; 

he seated himself by her side, and took 

<■ 

h;rhand. 

“ Oh, Amelia," said he, in a softened 
,voicc^ " you arc too good; you only weep 

for 
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for me-s-you ought to reprcach me. Nav, 
I could bear reproaches, I could bear any 
thing but your tears.” 

Amelia dried them immediately, and 
f.miled on him with inc/Table sweetness. 

" It is too much,” exclaimed he, ^-hc 

leaned his head on her bosom, and watered 

« 

it with the tears of contrition. But a mo- 

ment since he entreated her not to weep— 
he now wept himself. 

At this moment Alonzo awoke, and 
“ papa, papa,” saluted C'onraih;’s ears. He 
started up, and exclaimed-tlood Clod ’ 
rhiiK^is more than I can bear ! I li^ive de¬ 
served it, yet torture me not with the 
thought. Sec. he smiles on me—lie knows 
not that I have brought deijmclion on my 
own head, and entailed indigence on his. 
Oh God ! is there no a\ciiue to escape ?” 
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" Yes, my Anderson/' said Amelia, 
** there is one avenue, and there is but one." 

“ Name it, name it, and though ten thou¬ 
sand demons oppose me, I will boldly rush 
through, and regain the sweet peace I have 
lost.” 

" Leave gaming, and dissolve your con¬ 
nexion with Somerton.” 

“ Gaming '—did you say ?—Ah, yes !— 
My poor brain!—It was a horrid dream!— 
Oh, my father 

Amelia was now convinced that his senses 
were disordered, and was reaching the bell 
to ring for assistance, when he suddenly 
recovered and caught her arm. 

For God’s sake, hear me a few mo¬ 
ments more : 1 ^am better now : sit dotvn,, 
Amelia, and tell me how I may escape.” 

" Leave gaming,” said Amelia, empha¬ 
tically, " and we may yet be happy.” 

" It 
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It is too late—I am ruined—my fortune 
is gone, irretrievably lost—even this house 
is no longer mine—it is mortgaged, and I 
cannot redeem it.” 

” But my affection is still the same in 
adversity as in prosperity; and often have 
I heird you assert, that, with my affection, 
you coirM be hapjfy in a cottage. Do we 
not live* in a country where competence is 

the sweet reward of industi-y ?—Can wealth 
make the heart happy*?” 

«.No—but my innocence ^ is likewise 
gone.” 

” Not irretrievably ; dissolve your con¬ 
nexion with Somerton, and abjure gaming, 
and peace of mind may be recovered. Do 

you believe Somerton your friend ?” 

Can I doubt it ?” 

t 

” Fatal delusion! He is your betrayer— 
your-” 



Stay, 
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" Stay, Amelia/' interrupted A/»dersoii, 
“ say no more of Somcrton ; but ran you, 
after ail that is passed—can you love me 
still ?” 

“Can you think niy alTeclion can change.^ 
f love yen, Conrade, and I pity your delu¬ 
sion. Vv’h:ac\er he your destiny, Vven 
fate shall not divide us.* I have shaved in 
prosperity, I will also share in adversity.” 

DiJ I but ^rpo^e tocnilbark with thee 

On the smooth surface of a sumner's sea ; 

• • 

Vfhen gtrftic aephyrs fann’d in prosperous gates^ 

And for'pnc's ftivour fill’d the swclhng sails ; 

Kut woi.hl firsake the hark, *nd make the shore, 

WlJtn the winJ:» whisiie 4.nd the tempests roar •. 

C«nra*l", oh nc—oncsacrcJ oath lias ty*d, 

Our lues one dustiry, our loves ore ‘juidc; 

Koi wild nor d«cp our common vmy divide. , 


. • FfVjr*B and Emma, 


CHAP. 
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A monster' from whose baleful presence 
Nature starts back, anrt^ thooph she fix'd her stamp 
On thy rough mass, a^rt form’d th^.' for a man, 

Now^ corsciovs of her error, she disclaims ihcc. 

As form'd for her destruction. 

TArvTkRt.AKr 


While the unfortunate. 


dehaded An¬ 


derson Tsas pursuitis; the thorny ro.nd of 
dissipation, Somerton was plotting new 
schemes of villainy Pi-oin the ruin of 
Conrade's. fortunes he had not derived the 
affluence he expected : his course of life 

H 4 


was 
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was expensive; and though he contrived 
to keep up tlfc appananre of wealth, ap- 
pcarance was all that he could boast. He saw 
now no other expedient than marriage. A 
marriage with Kliza would not answer his 
purpose ; he considered the hymeneal state 
as a sort of slrwenj, and resolved never to 
give up his- freedom bip to make his for¬ 
tune. With the Andersons of Philadelphia 

he was slightly acquainted: and, after 
considerable deliberation, he marked Me¬ 
lissa as the victim of his mercenary pas¬ 
sion. 

A letter of introduction from Conrade 

f 

made him a welcome guest at Mr. Ander- 
fiouV;, In a siUii’t period, he acquired the 

esteem of tl^e parents, the friendship of 
the .son, and the^aflection o'' the daughter. 
While lidward was thus employed, Evander 
led Anderson in the usual round of fashion¬ 
able 
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able folly; and thus they «suflered not a 
pause in the action to interrupt the drama, 
which is now drawing to a conclusion. 


Melissa’s heart was unengaged, and she was 
not long inscn'-ihfe of his attractions, Con- 
radc, during his residence at Philadelphia, 
hud frequently mentioned Somerton as his 
particular friemd, and expatiated much on 

I 

his virtues; without reluctance, llKrcfore, 


did the too credulous parents bestow on 
him the haiul of their amiable daughter, 
and the gordian knot was ticiV, before the 
real character of Somtrton could possibly 
be developed. ^Unsuspecting as inno¬ 
cence, Melissa accompanied nim to W-, 

where her reception was such as could not 
gustify a fear for fier fujure happiness. 
George was the companion of the journey;'' 


he saw and loved Eliza; and indulging a 
hope that he was not unworthy her affcc- 

H 5 tion. 
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tion, omitfed jnolhing that x:ould. inspire 
her witli tender .sentiments. ' 

i-'oon after his return, Somerton wrote, 
to Eli/a, earnestly reniieslino a elandestine 
interview : I'ili/a .started at the imj)roj)ricty 

of the request; but considenug that his 

• * « • ** 
matrimonial conncNion would for ever 

C 

free her from his addresses as n lover, < u- 

< 

rics'ty to hear what he tould sav, pronijtted 

her lo^'iant his rerjiiest. In iiis note, he 

* ^ 

named the arbour in horf.ith^i’s garden ; 
and, after nm'h mental eontiiet, she agreed 
to see him there. It is not the writer’s 

motive to decide on the propricii/ of Eliza’s 

% 

conduct. Charity pleads much in her be¬ 
half. It cannot be denied, however, that 

female dignity *«»***♦»' 
CJo on with your narrative,’' say my 

reader!-, “ what have we to do with female 

dignity ?” 

Eliza 
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Eliia strolled into the garden sometime 
anteccdent*to her appointment. Her heart 
fluttered when she recbllerted that she vas 
soon to meet Somerton—to meet him mar¬ 
ried—lost to her for ever. Eliza had been 
onec a florist, and anxions to expel 
thought, if possible, she endeavoured to 
admire the bcautirnl contrast between the 
tulip and {he viok-t, I’lie latter, the em¬ 
blem of modestV, had coac ealed itself 
among the high grass; tife former wan¬ 
toned ih the blaze of day^ jn all the eoii- 
scious cfljonlery of pride. She drew her 
pencil from hrt* pocket-book, and wrote 
the following stanzas, wliich she cati-' 
tied— 


n 0 


MODE.^TY 
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MODJSSTY. 

The vriet lecks the woodland shade. 

And shuns the glare of day; 

The tubp blushes m the glade. 

And courts the sunny ray. 

A«florist roves the dewy lawn, 

And spies the gaudy 6owcr; 

And plucks the useless bloi>sAn down. 

To grace his sylvan bower. 

The blossom droops, its leaves dccay^ 

Its roseate colour flies 

f ' 

It langui*the8 for Phoebus' ray, 

It^witherj, fades, and dies. 

The vi'let blossoms in the shade. 

And shuns the solar ray $ ^ 

Vdrd in Its modest guise, afraid 
Its beauties to display. 

And water'd with the morning dew. 

It flourishes urv^een ; 

Its flow'rs assume, a deeper hoc. 

Its leaves a hurer green. 

Leam hence, ye fair! ■■■.. — 

Blisa 
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Eliza had discovered a very pretty 
thought, which she might have arranged in 
another stanza ; but whether sh$ comsi- 

defed her present assignation as an infrac- 
tion of the moral the lines were meant to 
convey, or whether the capricious*muses 
would not suffer her to dip her pencil 
once more in the stream of Helicon, is 
hardly worth investigation. The poem was 
left unhnished ; but its moral is obvious 
to the female reifder. 

Somerton, at length, made his appear¬ 
ance, and even a less critical observer 
would have noticed Eliza’s agitation. 

" Miss Herbert,” said he, bowing re^ 
pectfully, allow me to thank you sin¬ 
cerely for this favour.” 


Eliza 
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Eliza blushed deeply. lie led bet to a 
seat in-the arbour, and continbed. 

I came not, Eliza, to extenuate my 
offences; but to plead to that heart which 
I once hoped to call mine—to entreat Eliza, 

4 

though she cannot esteem, at least to par- 

# 

don me.” 

Eliza was embarrassed : at length, she 
assumed courage enough to reply. 

Delicacy, Sir, forbids a long conver- 
» * 

sation with you:—you will acquit me of 

t ^ 

unnecessary reserve, when I recjuest you 
to be very explicit.” 

“ Ah! ^Miss Herbert; oifce my Eliza, how 
can 1 be explicit ? I have much to say. 
Banished from your presence, Eliza, with¬ 
out the least intimation of my offence, or 
even a parting interview, was it wonderful 

that my love should drive me almost ta 

despair ? ” 

0 


" I had. 
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" I had hoped. Sir,” irUerrupted Eliza, 
“ to have you con\ei,'se in a different 
btrain—recollect. Sir, vou are married.” 

" True, my angel; but my heart is, ne¬ 
vertheless, J^iiza’s.” 

She arose, and was abruptly withdrawing', 
lie seized her hand, and, with a voice of 
desperation, ex.( laiined—“ Hear me, Eliza, 
but one mf)ment, ere we part for ever !■ 

True, 1 am married, Eliza—but can a legaL 

• ^ 

ceremony separate congenial souls ? Me- 
lis^’s viftues claim my respect: 1 esteem 
her—but is it possible I can love any but 


Eli/: 






" Jf you do not love her, why did you 
marry ?” 

'' Urge me not on thpt subject: hear 
rae, for a moment, on another—a more- 
interesting subject. I was speaking of le- 
gal ceremonies —oh, how inefficacious are 

they 
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they to secure lasting happiness! Lwe, free 
as the air, scorns the restraint of human 
laws. These laws are the invention of man; 
yet he presumes to call them sacred. No, 
no, Eliza,” pressing her hand to his lipsj 
** the freeborn soul disdains all siij^erstitious 
rites." 

< 

Reader, especially if thou be a female, 
permit me to draw a veil over the succeed¬ 
ing scene. How can a female pen pourtray 

V 

the fall of woman ? How can a female heart 
imagine it, and not beat with indignant 
horror? fiufbce it to say, the setting sun 
threw his Jast rays on the tops of the trees 
—they shone not on the virtuous Eliza. 

* 

Pitying spirits, who witnessed her fall, 
drop a tear for the weakness of woman ! 
Females, mourn for fallen beauty, and 
learn to fly from the sophistry of man. 
The compassionate reader will pity Eliza’s 

fall 
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fall—the tear of the writer has blotted the 
pages which record it. Who will not detest 
the perlldious Somerton r Who will not 
pronounce him^ in the language of the tra> 
gedian, 

A monsififf from whott baleful prcience 
rs Natore itarti back. 

m 

Nor was Melina happy. Somertonj at. 
% 

first, treated her with respectful attention; 
gradually he threw off the mask, un^il 
neglect and cold indifference pierced the 

f 

heart of Melissa; and she di'seovered, too 
late, that her wealth was the object of his 
adoration, and not her person. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


6o farewell hope* a^nd wMh hope, farewell fcar^ 
Farewell remorse, all gpod to me ia lost ^ 

Evilj be thou my good. 

• MlI.TOi^.r 


nn 


JL HE mind of Conrade now began to as- 

r 

sume thftt cast, which, justly to delineate, 
would require the pencil of a RaphaeL 
Remorse, with all its horrors, was enkindled 
in his bosom:‘the gloomy retrospect of 
the past subjected him to the most heartfelt 
regret, and the future he dared not to an¬ 
ticipate. 
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ticipate. Sadly reversed were his hours of 
reflection. ^Memory would wanJer back 
to those days^ when his heart shrunk not 
from investigation. One of the last^im¬ 
pressions a susceptible mind can admits is 

I 

the perfidy of the person in whom it has 

been a'ceustomed to place the fullest con- 

\ 

fidence. To reflect that Somerton had 
purposely betrayed him> was productive of 
the keenest anguish, and, at any other pe¬ 
riod, would have been insupportable; but 
his mind was so engrossed by misfortunes 
of his own creating, that the perfidy of a 
friend was but a secondary evil. 

A 

How had he fallen in hia own estimation 1 
in 0 the estimation of his friends—in the' 

estimation of the world. 

" A gamester!” would he exclaim r 
" who ? I, Conrade Anderson, a gamester \ 

Oh 
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Oh God! was my guardian angel sleeping 
at his post!" * 

Yes, deluded youth, it w J so—thy guar- 
dian angel slept! Let not man presume on 
the energy of his oim vMr We stand upon a 
precipice; the passions at the bottom, like 
so-many syrens, lure us to their arrfts; 

w« ,bur8t the feeble barriers of virtue—we 

I 

tumble headlong to ruin; and, all this time, 
our <yvm witt leans on the side of virttte. 
Some invisible ^rm, then, can alone shield 
os from destruction. « 

Such reflections as these had often dwelt 
in the mind of C^nrade; yet how little 

were they'heeded: he had descended, that 
fatal precipice, and would only look back 
with hopeless • regret. Yet even despair 

he was not allowed calmly to indulge. 
Unavailing remorse could not stifle the 

calls 
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calls oi Glamourous creditors; the tears of 
repentance '^ould not liquidate his accu¬ 
mulated debts. 

“ I am lost/’ said he to Amelia, '' for 
ever lost! abandoned of Heaven ! Horrid 
images swim before my imagination—my 
weary eyes, in vain, look round for some 
reed of hope to grasp. I can only exclaim, 
with the poet— 


Swift is the flight of wealthy unniAibeiM wants. 
BrooH, of voluptuousness, ciy out aloud. 
Necessity. 


Amelia made rib reply, but hastily with¬ 
drew; and returned, in a few moments, 
with a casket, which had been given her 
by Conrade soon after their marriage. He 
started at the sight. 

'' This/’ said the amiable woman, while 

her aspect wore the smile of heavea-bom 

sweetness. 
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sweetnes8> " thjs. my Anderson conld .not 

t 

part with—it was mine" * 

Conrade sighed emphatically. She con¬ 
tinued— 

" It contains some baubles, which were 
never valuable to me, but as the present 

of my husband. They were ever unneces- 

« 

sary embellishments. I should now be 
ashamed to wesrt- them. Take the casket, 
Conrade; its cpntents may satisfy your 
creditors for the present—may it make you 
happy.*’ 

Anderwjn started from his seat, and ex- 
claimed —“ No,* no, Amrelia!. would you 
have me, descend to such pitiable mean¬ 
ness?” 

f 

w 

" Consider,” interrupted Amelia, how 
ill such ornaments would become me, wlnle 
my Anderson is distressed. The trappings 
of female vanity are, to me, of little value 

—if 
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—if they^could ^le^Ktore your^ace of mind, 
they would inestimable. .Take the cas- 
ket, 1 entreat you; dispose of it as advan¬ 
tageously as possible: and, believe me, I' 
feel an higher satisfaction in thus disposing 
of what baubles are in my possession, than 
they*ever could yield me, in ornamenting, 
that person, whiclf has ever been the least 
of my concern.” ' , 

She put the casket in his hand, and, 
without waiting a * reply, • immediately 
witlfdrew.* 

Heavens ! ” exclaimed Conrade, " what 
wretch could^raak^ so deserving' a.woman 
unhappy—the paragon of her sex I Had 

she never kn'own me, she might have been 
happy. Oh Heavens ! I must—I will re- 
turn, whiles there is yet a time—I will re¬ 
nounce for ever the name of games&rt. 
Yet what will that avdil i My foxtOne (a 

lest 
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]ost->Hfny fortii|ii4«, my innocence) ell ere 
lost. Oh may my fete be a iftirror for the 
gamester! Would to Heaven the whole 
earth could hear the assertion, that I was 
completely happy, till I yielded to the fatal 
propensity for play! My sainted father 
too ! perhaps his angel spirit witnessed my 
fall! O God, I must return 

Instinctively he put the casket in his poc¬ 
ket, and walked out He was scarcely in 
the street, when he was joined Sonter- 
ton. So soft, so bland, so sootffing wVfe 
his accents, that Conrade found it next to 
impossible to doubt his sMicertty Somer- 
tba had now accomplished his purpose as 
fully as he could wish, and the deluded, 

t 

ill-fated Anderson was completely in his 
power. Yet, notwithstanding he had rifled 

his woBuipectifig tictim of an affluent fenr- 
tono* ^ had found lltat the spoils of Che 

5 gaming- 
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« gaming'table were oot durable; and wealth 

* ® 1 

gotten by dissjmulatiori, as transitory as the 
varied rays of the gay iris in the ciicuiAam- 

I 

bicnt cloud. 

With inimitable art, he now cheered the 
desponding Conrade^ and led him to scenes 
of brighter hue. • They continued their 
walk until they rPachcd the scene of all 

Conrade’s sorrows, M-’s tavern, the 

temple of profanity, the resort of a miser¬ 
able hortlc of ganiesfers. 

‘"*Perhjfi>s,*’ thought Conr^de, I may 
not afaty/s be so peculiarly unfortunate— 
fortune may ^inile-toiue more, if I hazard 
iny all that is left.*’ 

Th'us docs misery reason, and thus— 

m ^ 

% 

Dope spiings eternal in the human breast | 

k. 

just as the infant who pumies the'rising 
bubble; he secs it break, and ''.dissolve 
TOi.. ir. I td 
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to CMitDon air ;*! he pnxsues another, and 

W • • • 

this meets the fate of his pr^cetsor ; yet 
still amuses his fancy with the formatioa 
of more. So, when we are beset on all 
sides with misfortunes, when scarce a gleam 
of light, or a ray of hope beams in to 
che<T the sombre scene, we still pursue the 
bubble happiness; we ^rasp the lovely vi¬ 
sion—it lu'eaka, falls to the ground, and 
then we feel the instability of human 
hopes. 

Some secyret whisperer urge^ Coiirade 
te forbear If you are unfortunate,*' ar¬ 
gued Reason, '' you will hav^ lost the last 
bold on happiness, the last reed of hope, 
; and blockaded every avenue to a return* 
Still the meteor Hope would hold forth 
her fairy perspective, would dip her pencil 
in delusive visions, and paint the distant 
prtMspSct in Icarian tiots< His ravidied 

fancy 
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fiincy tvSw beheld retuYning wealth and 
happiiKW. 1$te teraptation too powei^' 
' ful to be resisted; the casket was hazarded 
and Conrade found that he had " grop*d 
for happiness and met despair/* 

The last wreck of hope was'gonemi¬ 
sery and despair were inevitable. With the 
fury of a maniac^ lie rushed into the street; 
but here new tortures awaited him. Whi¬ 
ther should he go ? where hide frdm his 

* ^ 4 ^ 

injured Amelia^ whom he dared not to see?^ 

• « 

From his own conscience he could not fly. 
What is eternity," said he to himsdtf, 
that I should dreid it ? why do J prolong 
an existence ? Oh, whither am I wander¬ 
ing ? Yet am I not right ? Aty Amelia, my 
% Alonzo ! Oh Heavens, I can never See them 


more ! What is it to die ? My father assured 
me that we should live again. The last 
accents that trembled his dying lips were^ 





€ 
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' We sludl fiieet in a better world.' i$uc 

• • 

be carried not with Kim this pf guilt-^ 
ytt he trembled at the dread abyss. He 
trembled to remove the curtain that veiled 
■eternity from his view, 

Whtre, w^ere for refoge shall the guiUj S>t 

Vfhtn consternation tarns the good man pale * *' 

e 

He approached the banks of tHe river> 
and gazed in silent horror on its surface. 

' ** Fool he exclahnedj at lengthy •** I 
dare not die. There must be a tsomeffiing 
after death; and the intuitive dread of what 
that something is> still makes me linger in 
this terr^trial abode. Futurity, what art 
thou ? Why art thou so veiled fronf my 
view, that I*am a coward at thought of 
thee ? Will ope fatal plunge bring me to 
my endf No, it canno't—' I shall never die.* 


* Yovvo* 


Can 
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Can I bop« for bliss immortalj when 1 have 

* % 

so.$port(^ wkfi Tfry eartblyiKkppiness ? Oh, 
conscience^ conscience, why wilt thon not 
be still! Oh for some cordial draught, to 
drown all sense of what is past,‘mil fear of 
what may come !" 

lie approached the margin of the stream, 
and was about to ^empt the perilous wave, 
when fancy gave him the resemblance of 
his father, that seemed to cross him in Mtf 

i 

way. There was rf time when he wouldi 
ha^e ridiculed such an illusion; but guilt 
bad made him a coward. He started in 
horror from^ the «cene ; and unconscious 
which way be bent his steps, he*arriv©d at 
the* house which had once been his, and 
was still the residence of the ill-fated Ame* 
Ha. Pale horror chilled soul: he flung 
himself into a chair, and leaning his elbow 
on a table, rested his cheek on 

1 3 Opposite 
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Oppoflit« to him hung ius portrait^ drawn 
at that happy ^^riod when his heart was 
unconscious of guile. What a contrast did 
his disconsolate figure form to the portrait! 
The one was indicative of simplicity and 
innocmce, united to deep penetration; 
the other shewed a pountenance pallid i?om 
misfortune^ an eye timid from guilty yet 
wHdIy rolling in madness; tears had be¬ 
dimmed its lustre, and guilt had dashed the 
Knes of beautyjrom oire of nature’s fairest 
countenances. «■ 

e 

The sullen gloom of despair was, at 

length, interrupted by, the entrance of 

Amelia. ' Her aspect, so compassionate, 

jm tender, so benign, and yet so £or- 
» 

rowful, awakened those tender feelings 
in .Conrade's heart, which, impressed by 
the hand of nature, vice had no power 
to obiitriate. In the anguish of his soul, 

he 
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he wept tlnd sobbed like an infant. For- 
'titude, seld^ the prcro^five of woman, 

now quite forsook Amelia. She , could 
not comfort the wretched Anderson; she 
could only pity and weep. StnrggKng, at 
length, to assume composure, she tenderly 
inquire'd what new sorrow had assailed his 
heart ? 

New soitow! ” he exclaimed, in a voice 

of agony, " new sorrow! horror, mis(^, 
despair \ Amelia, sflne you prepared to hear 

the last anathema of fate P" 

** Explain yourself, I entreat,*' said Arne* 

# 

lia, clasping^ his hand. 

*^Are you prepared," continued Con*' 
raJe, ** to live in indigence and misery, 
the scorn and derision of th*e world " 

I am prepared to idiare your wayward 

destiny." 

1 4 


• Ctmrade 
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Conrade sat a few moments^ then start- 

# * > 
ing from his chair, he exclaimed—** Is it 

possible r my wife’s jewels ! her own pri- 
Tatc pifoperty ! oh, this is too much !” 

•M 

Amelia saw too plainly the cause of his 
distress, yet she forbore to reproach him. 
In vain did she endeavour to calm the agi¬ 
tation of Conrade’s spirits. He was wild, 
frantic, and despairing. Chifee summers' 
suns had now shone upon Alonzo, and he 
possessed all that fascin^ing simplicity, so 

conspicuous in the mom of life, His aft- 
less prattle was now no longer music in 
Cpnrade’s ear, and he heeded npt the sto^ 

of infantine amusements ; and afterseveral 

« 

in'effeclual attempts to gain his attention, 
Alonzo burst into tears, and left the room. 
Conrade rushed violently after him : Alon- 
zo, affrighted, fled his pursuit. 

« See,- 


4 
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** Ste/' exclaimed he fliek 

from me ' 'I have wounded his little feeling 
heart.” 

With a humed step he sought his cham" 
her. Amelia followed him unperceived: 
hQ was loading a pistol. Amelia rushed 
into the chambq*, and caught his arm : he 
trembled, and the pistol fell to the ground. 

" What can this mean ?” exclaimed Ame¬ 


lia, in a voice trcmploiis and faint. > 
Ebbert has ruined me—and, by G—d! 
his life shall atone—” • 

\nderson,”interruptcd Amelia, "where 

I 

has the softness of your nature down f 
Il£i,\e I not known you weep at the recital 
of a pathetic fiction ? Have you not com¬ 
passionated the robin, bereft of its young? 
And can you now harbour a thought so 

horrible ? Would you seek the Jife of a 

> 

1 .5 fellow* 





ftilow creature^a brother—one of the 
▼aa;t family of man ?’* # 

Her soft, angelic voice, never heard 
Vfithoitt emotion, softened his heart, and 
restored the spring of reason to its piisline 
el^ticity. 


chap: 
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giAP. XVI. 


Rl^e never more, O sun! let night prevail^ 

Eternal dstkness Aosc the woald's wide sceae^ 
hide me from myself. 

tuillut* 


Educated in viitue, nurtiy'ed in the 
school of wisdom^ possessing every accoin-* 
plishment to command esteem, and enjoy¬ 
ing all that men call happiness^ in a supreme 
degree^ why dad Anderson fall ? Inquiry ia 
vain. He was now completely hast. .Ex¬ 
piring virtoe rallied back to her native 

IG citadel; 
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citadel^ and strujggled in vain against.strpe- 

nor force; and her last essa}> was over. 

Vice now took the entire possession of his 

mind; the outposts of his virtue were 

broken down; the natural softness of his 

soul seemed to be totally eradicated. He 

even descended to inebriety; and often, 

€ 

when be returned from his midnight or¬ 
gies, the amiable woman who had chosen 
him for a‘ guide and protector, was treated 
with sottish brutality :'yet she bore all with 
patient meekness ; sometimes, a few start¬ 
ing tears would speak her injuries; and 
the plaintive melody of her guitar, more 
eloquent than language, would " speak 
feelingly’* the pangs which rent her ex¬ 
quisitely feeling heart. With sensibility 
she had joined a fortitude and vigour of 

mind, which enabled her to look with 
eomparative indifference on the scenes of 

sublunary 
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sublupary enjoyment; she knew they were 
transient' 9 s the gleam of a vapour, and 

hoped for a " better world,” the universal 
lenitive for every wound. 

Deserted by those who had clgl tided him, 
Andepon lost all sense of dignity, and 
associated with the vilest of wretches. 
Reason appeared to have deserted him for 
ever: and yet his heart was still subject to 

the deepest remorse. If ever reason re»- 
sumed her empire for a moment, the con^ 
trast which a few years had made in his 
prospects, plunged him in the deepest 
despair, and the’most ungovergiable frenzy. 

The inebriating qualities of the bottle 
procured him a sort of oblivion of his in¬ 
quietudes, and this was his only resource. 
His home, his prattling infant, his domes¬ 
tic ble^ings, were turned to curses: and' 

‘ *■ when 
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s « 

wbcn insenidbiliry had eradicated feyliog, 

• • 

lie beheld them With horror. J^edaced to 
the mo&t abject indigence, he shone* no 
longer ta the circle of fatihion; and those 

who had formerly esteemed themselves 

flattered by his attention, and honoured 
# * » 

^by his friendship, now gazed on him with 
scorn or pity. Ills real friends were ^dis¬ 
tressed ; but considering him as irretrieva¬ 
bly lost, they turned their principal atten- 

• * 
tion to the snffift-ing Amelia. By their 

^ f • 

assistance, she }vas still permitted to in- 
habi* the villa, t^hich was no longer An¬ 
derson's. 


Lorenzo had been i'ortunate, enteq»ris- 
ing, and industrious; he had entered into 

partnership with a merchant at W- , and 

a handsome emolument crowned the toils 

of industry. This amiable youth would not 

suffer 
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suffi;r,hi$ skter to feel Uie want of wealthy 

and often, administered to the iiecessities 

* 

of the deluded Anderson. 

Mrs, Stanhope lived not to witness the 
consummation of her daughter’s distress. 


A mi^lignant fever suddenly arrested the 
channels of life; she hailed the herald of ^ 
her .dissolution with pious resignatipn, 
and left the abodes of sorrow for views 


of perfect felicity, unclouded even,by a 

• • 

doubt. 

• At any common period,.filial sorrow for 
the loss of a most excellent parent, wettlii 

have agonised th*e tender bosom of Am'eMa; 

« 

bpt the folTies of Anderson had created 
woes of samuch grcater.magnitude, that 
her heart could find no avenue to admit 
another. 

Meanwhile, the fiend-like Somerton, with 
4 * hellish 
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hellish industry, plotted the destruction of 
Sliza. It is unnecessary to retiyice the arts ■ 
of seduction, or lead the reader through 
the entangling mazes of illicit love. Suf¬ 
fice it to say, «>he was lost, ruined, undone 
for ever. 


CHAB. 
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CHAP. XVIL 


Poor Is the trophy of leductlve trt, 

'Whiobi but to triumph, lubjugatei the hnrt i 
Off Tarquin-like* with moroAieentlout flamof 
Jtalnt nuuUjf initA, to plunderyma/«/am# r 

Lifo'a decpcit penance never cad atone, 

For hope deluded, and ibr virtue flown. 

vAini*a uMiira fi«iiOK« 


ARROW is the path of propriety, and 
doubly guarded on every side should be 
the steps of woman : her's are the delicate 
sensibilities, her's is the heart ** tremblingly 
alive" to soft emotions, and ber's is too 

oAen 
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often the melancholy fate toVeep over the 

C ^ • 

ruins of innocence. Her pathway is beset 
with snares^ and the slightest de\iation from 
virtue can never be retrieved. Not pos¬ 
sessing that quuk precision and force of 

intellect which is the peculiar prerogative 

✓ • # 

of man^ she too often listens to the plighted 
TOW—and listenings is undone. And such, 
is the ill-nature of the worlds that 

One folse ntepfor ever blasts het fame.’^ 

t 

t 

No penitence, however exemplary and sin¬ 
ce?^ can meet acceptance at the world’s 
tribunal; fbe wounds of female reputation 
admit no lenitives, and resist all healing 
applications. Daughters of innocence ! 

read, in the following letter, the sad story 
of Elisa, and steel your hearts to the arrows 
of love, “ which, like the Parthean, wound 
M as thcy '6jr.** 


LXTXMM. 
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lettmu. 

“ Amelia, myjunfortunate 
friend, forget for a \\hile your own sor- 
rows—let the tear which has flowed fot 

m 

Anderson, be Shed in pity for yourHar* 
riet, in compassion for Eliza. 

" Eliza, ruined, deluded girl!—Alas ! 
Ay friend, the seducer has triumphed in 
Eliza’iTdestruction. Somerton (how can I 
mention the name, except in conn^ion'^ 
with the deepest villainy) the fiend-like> 
the perfidious Somerton, has blasted our 
warmest hopes of earthly happiness. Ob 
how fleeting arc the days of happiness I— 
On every page of fate’s eventful volume, 
is inscribed—Poor are the pleasures of 
the world ; hope is delusive, and bappi* 


ness 
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ness a phantom.’ Happy ire they who 

^ • 

early seek a more permanent felicity in a 
better .world. Thrice happy are those who 
can gaze with a philosophic unconcern on 
the events of time; and when the anchor 
of hope is broken, can lean on religion 
^for support. 

My friend, I have a ^ale to unfold, 

* 

l^hich will exemplify the truth of this ob- 
tervation. Suspicion has long pointed her 
yenomous finger*at Eliza; but the idea t 
was ashamed to, cherish, I never refealed* 
even to my Amelia. Yesterday was ft 
fatal day—yesterday, a cloud ^rose, and 
hovered over us; it obscured the sun of 
happiness, and darkened the beams of the 
lucid meteor, hope, the ‘ light which shf- 
neth in darkness.' Yesterday, a fragment 
of a letter fell into' my hands, signed 
Somerton,' and superscribed to irty 

sister. 
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-sister. The subject I could not exactly 
determine ; but the broken sentences— 

\i * 

* Alcove in the garden’—' four in*the af¬ 
ternoon’—' love scorning the restraint of 

•« 

law,’ &c. were sufheient to awaken suspi¬ 
cion—or, rather, to confirm the suspicion 
already awakened. 

In the afternoon Eliza left her chain- 
ber, where she had been confined by real 
or pretended illness, and Avalked into the 
garden. I followed her'nnperceived : shi? 
entered the alcove (Oh suffer me to bathe 
the story with a sister’s fears); in-* few 
moments «he wds followed by the traitor 
Somerton. Listening from mere curiosity, 
is incompatible with dignity of mind ; 

but here, honour, virtue, happiness. Were 
at stake. I listened, and what before Was 
vague conjecture, became horrible confir¬ 
mation. Eliza lamented her unhappy situ¬ 
ation— 
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ation—^her seducer administered all the 

» * , * 

false comfort which could be derived from 
sophistry and systematic immorality. Eliza 
was o\erpowcred with the subject—her 
voice grew feeble.—‘ Heavens !’ exclaimed 
Somerton, * Eliza dies !' 

I flew to her assistance ; Somerton fled 
with precipitation, and lef/ her fainting in 
iny arms. The premature birth of an in¬ 
fant, that might have railed the traitor 
Somerton its father, added much to her 
despair. Nature struggled, reason foltered, 
and could not maintain her dominion, and 
Eliza is a maniac. Your thily feeling heait 
will suggest the grief of a fond parent, 
and the anguish of a sister; but Eliza’s 
woes who can describe, who can imagine ! 
Last night I watched by the bedside of the 
dear sufferer. Towards morning she slept; 
and fatigued with the sufferings of the 

night. 
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iiishtj 1 sunk in the arms of Soinnus. I 

*. * * 

.awoke justAurora reddened in the ori¬ 
ent, but the poor maniac was gone. 

Affrighted, and almost frantic, I alarm¬ 
ed the family, and with several attendants, 
immediately went in pursuit of the, lovely 
maniac. We followed her track in the 
morning dew, tell we reached the confines 
of a deep wood. I shuddered at the dreary 
horror of the scene, rendered more .hor¬ 
rible by reflection. Still* the brakes and 
ferns appeared to be scparat«l by the foot 
of mortal ; yet I began to think it imi>os- 
sible that shn should have wandered to this 
sequestered spot. 

“ We proceeded up a winding ascent, 
till we reached a projecting clifii over 
which a torrent rushed with impetuous 
fury. On this craggy cliff sat an object 
that might have agonized a heart of stone. 
On a rock— yet, on a bare rock, Amelia, 

yet 
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yet wet with the waters that tumbled over 

• < • • 
it^ sat my beloved Eliza^ gazing wildly 

on the torrent. 

■ My attendants waited within call—I 
approached her alone. She gazed with 
frantic wildness in my face—I never before 

beheld such a countenance. Her cheek 
had assumed a death-lil“e paleness, and 
there was a settled glassy wildness in her 
eyes that mocks description .—' Eliza,’ said 
I, ' why did yob leave your chan>berr’ 

*' She gave.me a melancholy look ; and 
laying her hand on her bosom, exclaimed 
—Poor, jthrobbing, bleeding heart! See, 
see, my bosom bleeds ! Soinerton, you 
have inflicted a wound that can ne\er be 
healed ! ’ 

' Eliza,’ said I, ' do you not know 
me ?’ 

‘ Know you/ she rejoined, ' yes, I knew 
you once—you are Innocence; those were 

, happy 
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happy days when I knew yon. No—stop— 
.yon are some pit} in" seraph, ,sent ,by the 
AU-Graciouf> to niini.stcr cn-’Nolation to my 
despairing mind. Compas^ionare angel, 
dost thou not know that my wounds resist 

all cure ? Listen to mOj oh ye females— 

• • 

listen to her wlio teaches by experience. 
Look voiulcr ! *sce there are clouds of 

W 

% 

da'mon.s approaching—they point their ar- 
row.s at my bosom ! Oh misery !—oh 
despair!’ • 

She turned, and beheld jbe rising stui. 


# % 

—‘ Yes, glorious orli, thou shall aguii) dis¬ 
pense thy \iilfving rays o\er the creation, 
and nature shall rejoice ; but poor Lliiia 
.shall weep, fricndkss, forsaken, negict ted, 
and undone.’ 

I laid in) hand gcntlv on her slK>iiIdor , 
she shrici'.od. her arms around my 

. neck, and fai’itcd. She was com e^-rd home 

I apwarcnflv 


' OL. ir. 
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apparently lifeless, but nature has not yet 
yicl^led. She awoke to life, but reason has, 
abdicated her throne. Death is approach- 

* 

ing ^\ith an hasty stride, to remove her to 
that silent mansion, ' where the wicked 

cease from IroubFing, and the weary arc at 

* 

rest.’—‘ Whatever is, is right,’ says the poet; 

a truth to which reason and philosophy bid 

« 

me assent, but feeling constantly says no. 

Why, my Amelia, did the (Jod of Na¬ 
ture endow us c<«ith muI* exquisite feelings, 
to have them so ccnshiv.tly woundefl ? But 
I forbear to murmur Our Creator, I am 

•Vi 

persuaded, will make^is happy in some 
V other existence. Yes, there must be an 
existence, where siitlering virtue wdll re- 

9 

reive the reward which it is denied here. 

1 

Ilow else tan Infinite Wisdom be infinitely 
benevolent.—‘ Lean not on earth, 'twill 

pi9rce tfiee to the heart,’ is the feeling 

admonition 
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adinonUion of the poet. ^Do we not find 
it so ? Doowc not find, by fatal expe¬ 
rience, that 


This m the state of man ; 

To-day he puts forth the tender leaves oLhopr, 

To-morrow blossoms, 

« 

And bears bisblushmg honour*, thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 

oh., v\mcliaj all other calamities I could 
have boi'iie \sitli philosophic fortitude— 
but how fan I ni\ l-l,|/a to the toinb' 

IlOw ii.Hiiinian the traitor ulio could roll 
me of m) only si-slcr ' V- hs ninst il be so, 
Amelia 

* 

So the poor lamb, when vvand*nrig far 
/\ tyger’s unsuipccting easy picy , 

In vain she ble«)ts her agonizing cries*, 

He gnpes her fast, and as he smiles she dies. 

'Why did not Heaven its loudest thunders roll. 

And strike the nietn barbarian tO the soul. 

] luld, hold my heart' w as it not I leaven's decree ? 
fvhould Hcav'n have chang'd its high awards for thcc ? 

Ye^j 


K 
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" Yes, Amelia, I ought to be resigned 
to the will or Providence. I ^ill alienate,, 
if possible, every terrestrial tie : I will not 
even wish for happiness on earth, but place 

M 

all my hopes in that world, where we shall 
have ^beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness.’ * 

“ Adieu !—may you never feel the pangs 
which agitate the bosom of your 

r.AnniKT,'' 


CHAP. 
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Slnnff, oh why to thoughtleiti frown 
Why in »\3cb dreRciful haste to die ’ 

Dtiruif; to leap to worlds mknown ' 

I letdh S{;a nsc thy God to fly! 

• 

Wilt thou dc^p^e eternal faW, 

•Crg'd on by sin's fanlshticdrcamv * 

Madl^ jttempt the infernftl gate. 

Ami fur"t thy paskd^eto the flames? 

£ih>, "iinnerj tay- ■ 

AVOV 


Ti’T^ 'eci'ption of ihisleftci’ piriTrd anew 
the la'ci\Ufd heart of Amelia, and rrmo\(‘d 


the fioin Conradc’s eves, whidilnd 

V 

l.iC dl'puMly of .SoiJK'iion. lie now “-aw 

K 3 the 
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the monster in his native hrytlm form—the 
rleluder of un'r&pecting virtue—<he be¬ 
trayer of confiding innocence!’—the most 
consummate hypocrite^ and a shocking 
example of the depravity of the human 
heart This conviction came in its full 
foue, but it came too late, 

“ (’iirse him' curse him'’' exclaimed 
Connide, “ could he e% en ruin my lovely 

Eliza!" 

% 

While he held the letter in bis hand, 
. Loren/o entered, with intelligenc,e that 
^'omerton had absdbnded in the night, that 
his csiate was found to be in a most beg- 
gaily state «of bankruptcy, and the inno¬ 
cent Melissa was left in woreethan widow¬ 
ed indigence. Conrade snatched his pistol, 
and hastened to the door. Lorenzo caught 
his arm, and detained him. 

“ Ebbcrt is not gone," he exclaimed, in 


a tone 
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a tone bonlei’ii% on distinction ; he ws 
an ac(^s.sary, and by Heaven, I’ll nmvder 
him!” 


Amelia shrieked and fainted. Lorenzo 
r^.!);.> \ioIently for assistance, and Conrade, 
drapjiing his pistol, exclaimed—‘‘ (Ih God! 
1 have"mnr.Iered iny Amelia'” and ru'^hed 

f 

out of the rooin. Iir.oliintanly he ap¬ 
proached the margin of the river, and »\’as 
half-resolved, by one fatal plunge, to end 
all remembrance, of the past and fear of 

S 

the future. Then in a moment some 
unseen divinity seemed to" arrest his mad 
career, and the thought of an eternal’world 


made him fear to rush uncalled into the 
ptescnce of his God. ^ 

” What an awful transition,” he ex¬ 
claimed, from what I once was to what 

I now am ! A few years since I was bask- 

% 

ing in the sunshine of bliss, an4 sipped the 
» ' 

Kr 4 sweet 
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sweet nectar ol Jove. ATf' licart .sliiunJi 
not from invasl^j^afion, and. I knevf not a 

» 

painful emotion. All around fnc was one 

^'!<Jtd scene of ior.oceht ertjoymeni. I 

was virtuous- -I vuts hapjij. Oh. where am 

I—what am I now! Somerton, tiioii wicked 

one, thon hast lured me to perditioji*! To 

what a drc,.dr;il aUejnaii\Q. am I driven! 

Live I cannot, and I dare not die—I*dare 

not violate that tarred law that forbiddeth 

self-destruction ! Yet, vihv should I hesi- 

•< 

tate? Can I sink lower tJjan I am .dready 
in the al-yss oP^mmU? Would to Cod that 

one fjftal plunge could procure an fvcrlaH- 

♦ 

fog .'■'/cip'—nbiit it cannot. The Ci-'d who 
created ivc ’ • alio to roiirunie mv exhi- 
cnee, e\cn I Jeap precipitately 

o\er V'C drt'adliil gulf that yawns bv’tween 

1 

me and I'^e ciernel norld! Shall I d.are 

hope for mercy of Omniscience? No, I have 

sinned* 
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sinned bey(fiid the depth of mercy—I am 
miserable, and I deserve to be so!" 

In a moment his Amelia, his Alonzo, 
rushed across his mind, and the idea was 
as^liqiTid fhamesto his soul. Vice had long 

repressed feeling; but the little spvirk of 
sensibility, which not c\en vice had been 
able totally to evtinguish, Avas now en¬ 
kindled to a bl^i/.e, and his heart was 
‘i tromblin^ly alive*’ to agonising sensa¬ 
tions. \o reed of hope was*lclt for him to 
grasp, no ancitor could his soul hnd^ rest 
on; every pro'pet t was pourtrtwyed by tbe 

stfinbre pencil of dcsjxair. If he thought 
on life, he saw despair and misciy his por¬ 
tion; if he contemplated death, ten fhoi|- 
sand frantic fantasies tloaled before his dis¬ 
ordered imaginatM>n. He looked around 

him; there v.’as no person near. The sun 

• • 

was setting, and threw his last departing 

K 5 ray 
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ray upon the waters, Memoryil'ecalled to 
his view the scenes of felicity when^ at this 
pleasing, pensive hour, he had wandered 
on the banks of the stream, and with placid 
satisfaction 


Had seen the sunbeams sink in oceanS bed, 
And watch’d the landscapes as they fade away« 


and his feelings became in^upportably agew- 
nizing. ^ 

“ Thou glorious orb,” said he, address¬ 
ing tbt departing luminary, " for the last 
time 1 gaze on thee! Thou art sinking 
beneath the wave; ere thou ri«e again, 
shall sink never,to rise—never to rise on 
earth! Thou shalt again illumine a u'aking 
vforld. Shall I too wake ? Can the naiTow 
boundary of an earthly existence limit the 
flight of an aspiring soul? I shall viokCt 
but wharf f how? Oh, chaos of doubt! oh, 

\aid 
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vain rtiquiry' IIoweve»the pride of false 
philosoph)^ and foolish sceptinsm, may 
cloud ^^ith doubts the sunshine of Res ela¬ 
tion, I feel the solemn truth; yet do I not 
also feel that increj is the darling attribute 
efi Ddits ^ The bc-i of parents taught me 
that God is ^oac Oinnilir; thc\ bade* 
me Call him Father, for he I’i the J^nrent of 
all. Awa\ then, visions of terror' IVIy 
emancipated spnyt sh.ill wing its trembling 
•flight, to the blight throne of Ktcrnal. 
Merrj !" • 

As he spoke the last wouls, he latrpt inta 
the stream. Nature struggled for a moment, 
and then released the ticmbling spirit from 
its earthly habitation. 

Shall we draw aside the curtain of eter¬ 
nity? No; such an effort vsere presump¬ 
tion. The subject is involved m obscurity, 
^yet the light of Revelation, beaming on 

K 6 the 



the darkness of h^nnan reason, like thfe rays 
of the sun scaUeiing the mists of the morn¬ 
ing, teaclics us that he who rushes, uncalled 
and unprepared, into the presence of his 
Creator, will call upon the rocks and 
mountains to fall, and hide him from the 
'majesty of an olfended God.” Yet there 
is one consoling reflettion to soothe the 
sympathizing mind already depressed with 
tragic glooms; when with thee^e of faithj 
•we look u]) to Him who is inxisible*” w’C 

see our Almighty Patent seated on a throne 
of meny; and though suicide s-tancls Ibrc- 

irost in the ulack catalogue of crimes, for¬ 
bidden by the law of God and man, yet we 
are assured that the Author of our existence 
is able to save, even to the-uttermost." 

The compassionate reader who has fol¬ 
lowed the iU-stan-ed Conrade through suc¬ 
ceeding scenes of miserj' and guilt, will. 
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drop *a tear of forgi\cnt»s over his tomb; 
and dare suppose that our hearts arc 
more disposed to forgi\cness than the 
Fountain of all Coodnes, the Source of all 

Benevolence^ 

• • 

Go yc, who sport your thousands, vicxv 
in the sad fate*of Anderson the certain con¬ 
sequences of dissipation; and ” turn from 
the error of your ways to tho wisdom of 
'he just,” 


CHAP» 
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But eiKiltSDS the tribe ofhanidn \11». 


>ouK<;. ^ 


LoRENZOs a*ttcntion to the falntiiif; 
Amelia ■^,re^entcd an imme«liate pursuit of 

m 

Conrade; ho was discovered too late, and 
drawn lirdcbs from the water. Who can'* 
describe the anguish ()f Amelia? Let us 
draw over it the “ Grecian painter's veil.” 

The report flew with the rapidity of light- 

% 

ning, and Mr. Stanhope and George Ander- 
Bo'h were soon the spectators of a scene^ 

of 
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of distrebs*tbat might have extorted a 6cav 

e^cn from the eve of apathy. Thc(oin- 
j)i#bionate Herbert too, though he seldom 

left the bedside of his d\iu‘r daughter, 
^ould not forbear to s}mpathi/o with the 
sufferers, and dvo]) a toar over the lil’elciS 
forth, which was oiitc animated with a phi¬ 
lanthropic heart. 

• The report t^f Anderson’s inisconduct 
. had jeai bed the grateful Willi.uuson; and. 
he resolved to inaLc at lehst one effort to 
draw his wandering footstc[>s baiik; to the 
paths of peace. TIis wife and their little 
Theodora became the companions of the 
philanthropic journey; .just at this mo¬ 
mentous crisis they arrived, and the tnclan- 
eholy catastrophe harrowed up 'recollec¬ 
tions which had long slept in the bosom of 
Williamson. A jury of inquest was called,who 
gave a verdict of insanity. Meanwhile the 

friend 
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fiiciidsof Amelia were aniiin»jic v.ith for¬ 
titude to MI tain t!u* la>l ]Min'u 1 n.a!, th- 
houi of ills inleinunt. 'ihc hour atu\#l, 
and Anderson con-.'^ned to his long 
home —Peace to Ids spirit' 

Th« woik of rct'ibution, already 
coinmentino E\ander wa-* sci/c J \viih a 
violent illness, which in a ^fcr^ few da s 
precluded all hope of rc(p\ery. lie had 
now lei-lire to rencit on the wide nmi he 
had wroughl,'and<-o\cn his adamantine heart 
wassliinj 5 »-wilhremorse; lie confessed him¬ 
self the sediioer of Celesfia—the murderer 
of Williamson’s hope of happiness, Wil- 
Kamson could fotigi\c; hut to forget w’as 
impossible. To discot cr the seducer of 
his daughter, opened afresh the wounds 
which time had but slightly cicatrized. 

Evander had alone amassed a fortune, 
which he oow bequeathed jointly to Theo- 

dora 
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dora artd .AIo|i/o. After this expiatory 
act, III earnestly begged*^© be permitted* 
once to onfiirace his child. 

Theodora had now attained her eleventh 
year ; and to a rmished foini, and beautifiif 

roiintcuant’ej was added «n uncommon 
sFiare’of mental gracfR. Williamson had 
made her fd»*ration hla principal stud)',* 
She was already acquainted with polite li¬ 
terature, a toleraVdc proficient in music and 
drawing ; and hear young heart glowed with 
•genernts feeling. Pity was a nurseling she • 
bad fostered in her bosom! and when she 
wa.s led to tlie bedside of her dyin^f parent, 
the tear of tliia! (cndenioss nrohtcncd her 
ii/ure e\o 

Evandcr pj-f“wcd Iwr luHid to his lips, and 
%,Mtcred it with the tears of contrition/-— 
"Oh my (rod !” he exclaimed, " I might have 
been perfectly blest—-I might, have railed 
^ Celestia 
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Celcslinmy own, and clasp^l (o my'bosoin 
as sweet a (hcru^% as c\er blest a Other’s 
arms 


Tbc kiml-hoajlcd Williamson, in whose 
boSQjn pity had assumed the j lace of an- 
ji^rr endeasoured in sain to console him. 
The liopc ol inmonanrv lend rcsij;red 

4V>r the piulc (M'atl eihin ; sim! his fasouritc 
tenet of annihilation, oi eternal sleep, lied 
at the approach of death. I!c c'ould only 
look forward to eternity,, as a boundless 
• abysR of durknes'- and despair, without one 
cheering ray ofdu*pc to sooth his tUspair- 
ing min,'}. 7hus he lingered a few days, 
and then, wbhoiit a hope, expired. 

Sjmj'alhi^ing leader, if thy heart be still 
open to other scenes of misery, let ns fol- 
Ic'W the afflicted Ilcibcit back liom Con- 
rade's tomb, to the sick-bed of the poor 
maniac, Fdi/a. The unfortunate girl Itn- 

gerea 
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gered a few dfvs in interesting in^anit] 

\ 

and tiu*n “ s>\veetly udo 

ller uuhapjty parent could not long sur¬ 
vive her. and the truly imiiablc Harriet was 
an orphan. • 

Ilarnet possessed a mind superior to 
mTsfortunc. Deeply as tlie regretted, and 
feelingly as *;h» lamented the past, there* 
was still ronsulation in the present, and 
hope for the future. Deeply impressed 
wsth the feeble Iciiiirc ol' earthly happi¬ 
ness, »nd fully persuaded that “ all things” 
would finally "work together for good,” 
she bore her sorrows with a fortitude Which 
would have honoured a philosojiher. 

MiUl risijjna'ion, wiser than des^aif) 
bubdued the .1 h, anJ check'd the fruti'ess tear* 

ft 

V 

s 

Loren/o and Ilairiet had alone escaped 
the snare, and when their grie^ had mel- 

‘ lowed 
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‘lowe ^ into that pleasing pefisiveness, whirh 
y. fetling heart jfeter wishes to rcsij|n, they 
joimd their hands at the shfine of Hy¬ 
men , and as thev had both witnessed the 
f[c'*'(tig nature of earthly enjoyment, they 
were neither elate 1 with the amileti, nor dc- 
preased with the Frowny of fortune, They 
*had both witnessed enough of the fatal 
eonsetjuenres of dissipation, to wean their 
hearts from the love of youthfid pleasure. 
The reinembranrc of Anderson and l-'jiSia 

i 

wvsas a talisman to guard them in tlu' pa‘th 

of virtue. Ambng the mourners for riira, 

Geoj^fi'Was not the least ronspiruous He 

had looked*forward w'fh jileasing hope to 

$ 

the day when he miu,ht <all her his own, 
and his heart suflired sc\cicly fiom disap¬ 
pointed cyperlations. WiiJi.im^on, how¬ 
ever, taught him resignation b) his e\am- 
plc^ and directed hitn to bow with sub mis- 

s’on 
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sion to the will Heaven. Aitielia reti 

with her*father to M-, t^ilere the e 

■fcation of Alftnzo was her chief resource, 

A 

when memory reralled the sad scenes she 
had witnessed. Somerton still live.s, a de¬ 
spised vagabond. The irregularities of his 
youth have rendered him the prey of disease, 
lie is separated fw>m his wife, and drags out 
a miserable existence in friendless penury ; 
sun’ciing continually that worst of all 
•piini.shu'.cnis—the •stings of a guilty con- 
scie’ncc# 

Ye gamesters '—receive initrnction, and 
learn that the love of gaming may ev<fn era¬ 
dicate the love of virtue from the human 
breast. Oh * ye youth—ye w'ho are just cn- 
tering into life; ye who Are unsophisti- 

cated by fashion ; fly, from the company 
of the gamester. Behold the ruins of in¬ 
nocence, and fly from certain destruction ; 

5 " fo) 
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their feet ruij to evilf the) *lurk privily 
'lOr the innoVnt. Walk not in *the wat 
with them ; refrain from tliGir pathsj for 
their house Icadeth unto death !” 


r I N i^. 


I4nc, ZHdUifi it Co. Minem LouIcnlMU-Strect. 








